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{Mr. Easton was a native Ohioan, born at Sinking Springs, Highland 
County, August 9, 1852. His father and grandfather, like himself, were 
ministers in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Eugene Easton, his son, 
the distinguished American newspaper correspondent in the Boer War, 
is the present owner of Fort Hill (Highland County), which is crowned 
by one of the most interesting and best preserved prehistoric fortifications 
in the state. Fort Hill and much of the adjacent land has been in the 
possession of the Easton family for several generations. It was in such 
a locality, amid the surroundings of the remains and traditions of an 
2voriginal race that the author of this article was raised. His subject 
therefore has the flavor of personal interest as well as the value of 
scholarly study. — Eprror.] 


INTRODUCTION. 


No feature of American history has been more darkened by 
multiplicity of words than that relating to the Aborigines, re- 
specting the manner of their life, their native, every day life; the 
customs and usages that obtained, especially, those which con- 
stituted their social relations and made up the woof and warp of 
their primitive, yet prescribed social order. 


THE ABORIGINES, 


Our favorite childhood pictures, of painted, disfigured war- 
riors attacking humble cabins of adventurous frontiersmen, or 
the ruthless torturing of their unfortunate victims, abide with 
us, lending an early prejudice to any maturer knowledge of the 
real character of the North American Indian. 

We think of him as a veritable wild-man of the wood; a 
wanderer without limit of habitation; a restless rover, seeking 
whom he may devour, blood-thirsty, relentless, cruel and crafty, 
without even method in his madness, as fickle as the wind, and 
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more devoid of fixed relationship in life than the beasts of the 
field, the fowls of the air, or the fishes of the sea. That he was 
not only, (we must think of him as belonging to the past, the 
original * type is lost), a little lower than the “baser sort” of 
his professedly civilized brother, but, lower than the game he fed 
upon, and with less instinct of kindred ties than the trees, vines 
and flowers that constituted his favorite haunt, made the fast- 
nesses of his retreat and bedecked the fields to his irresponsive 
nature. <A be-fethered, be-smeared villain! Capable only of 
dark deeds. A vicious idler! “Good only when dead.” 

The scalping scene is no more the true picture of savagery, 
than the bayonet charge of civilization. It is fortunate that be- 
fore the American Indian shall have been robbed of his last re- 
servation and the inexorable progress of events more human 
than divine, shall have not alone dispoiled him of his original 
rights, but effaced him from his native valleys, plains and moun- 
tains, that something is known respecting his true type, and real 
character that redeem him from the false conception and unjust 
caricature to which he has so long been subject. 

That he was a child of nature, none can deny. That he 
was a son-of-man, linked to the human family by all the bonds 
of ethnologic law is patent to the superficial observer. 

The implements of his cunning artifice bespeak his artistic 
skill. While the range of his work was largely confined to the 
useful he was not wanting in instinct, admiration or love of the 
purely ornamental. Much of his handiwork shows the latent 
genius, possible under more favorable conditions of vieing with 
the masterpieces of Grecian and Roman sculpture. The house- 
hold utensils while crude were not without evidence of beauty 
as well as utility. Their pottery presents not only skill of execu- 
tion but an endless variety of fantastic designs in shape and rep- 
resentation of bird, beast and creeping thing to the envy of the 
modern artist whose inventive genius would discover something 
new in ceramic art. 

The articles of personal adornment from his feather-head- 
dress to his bead bespangled moccasins, in which he gratified his 





* Eth. Ann. 1, p. 76, “History, Customs and Ethnic Characteristics.” 
— Powell. 
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love of display, were no less exhibitions of human vanity than 
the “gew-gaws” of fashionable finery; paste and “paidless” dia- 
monds that express the pride, folly and vanity of their recent 
imitators, the elite “Four Hundred” of our topmost, boasted, 
cultured (?) society. 

No one can look upon the specimens of their workmanship, 
found scattered, more or less, over the face of the whole coun- 
try, remains of camp sites, and enduring monuments of earth 
works, stone mounds, burial fields,| extensive communal resi- 
dences including vast tracts of ground, protected by miles of 
earthen embankments, such as Fort Hill in Highland County, 
Ohio, and Fort Ancient in Warren County, Ohio, the extensive 
works at Marietta, Ohio, and others equally elaborate, and not 
recognize that time, numbers, skill and patience were indispen- 
sable requisites in the construction of works of such magnitude. 
Many instances of their work are suggestive of a system of civil 
engineering of no mean order, squares, circles, octagons, embrac- 
ing the same number of acres in different localities. No one can 
observe this cumulative evidence without being impressed with 
the magnitude of the aborigine population and the existence of 
method, and some basis of calculation, in all that characterized 
their undertakings. 

RACIAL TYPE. 


It is useless to indulge in fanciful speculations as to the 
origin or differences of racial type that may have made one or 
another of the various kinds of mounds, effigies, stone and earth 
works that are found in all parts of the land. The best ethnolog- 
ical thought finds the simplest solution of the vexed theories of 
different peoples in recognizing pronounced and divergent char- 
acteristics in the same people. That human nature was not 
more uniform in its expression of individual and community life 
then than now. That the same race-stock can and does exhibit 
widely divergent tendencies even under the same climatic condi- 
tions. While some will build with permanence and leave indeli- 
ble impress, others will leave little or nothing that abides. Num- 
bers may execute and carry into effect that which fails to be 





1The Problem of the Ohio Mounds, Chapter III. — Thomas. 
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realized’ when their ranks are broken by disease or their forces 
decimated by more powerful foes. As to origin, Beard well ob- 
serves, in reference to the “New World”: “It is quite as old if 
not older than that on the other side of the globe. Ages before 
it was known to Europe, successive civilization arose, flourished 
and decayed, and, as far as anything is actually known on the 
subject, it is just as possible that the Old World was discovered 
ages and ages ago and was peopled from America, as that the 
native inhabitants, the forefathers of our Indians, came from the 
Eastern Hemisphere, for America is a very ancient land. Of 
course no one thinks this is the case, but really nothing at all is 
known about it.2, The unity and identity of the Mound Build- 
ers* and the Indians of the discovery of America is evidenced by 
similarity of earth works known to have been constructed by the 
Cherokees in East Tennessee and Western N. Carolina, and also 
that the Shawnees were the authors of a certain type of stone 
graves,* and of mounds* and other works possessing similar char- 
acteristics to the mound and earth works of Ohio and Wiscon- 
sin. Thomas reasons that the ‘“Tallegwi’” were the same as Cher- 
okee or Chelakee of our historical period. ‘That the character 
of the works and traditions of the latter furnish some ground 
for assuming that the two were one and the same people.’ 


THE DWELLING PLACE, 


The house, the dwelling place, the integral of the home and 
home-life, the unit of society, savage, barbarous and civilized: in 
its most primitive condition was not an original, but a borrowed 
idea. The house shelter, temporary or permanent, as a dwell- 
- ing, did not originate with man in his “wild estate” or archaic 
condition, but was a borrowed idea, copied by him from the 
habits of the lower animals with which he was associated, and 
necessitated by local conditions and climatic influence. This is 
manifest by the character of their structures from the house of 
the Lake Dwellers, through the whole list of the varied forms of 





* Curious Homes and their Tenants, P. 87. 

*To What Race Did the Mound Builders Belong, p. 74 — Force. 
*The Problem of the Ohio Mounds, pp. 25-32.—Thomas, 
*The Problem of the Ohio Mounds, p. 46.— Thomas. 
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temporary and permanent buildings ; from the brush house of the 
individual family, to the many chambered house of the Cliff- 
dwellers in the fastnesses of the rocks; from the tepee of the 
nomad Indian to the elaborate Pueblo or communal residence of 
the Village Indian with their hundreds of occupants.° — 

The same local conditions that gave individuality to mani- 
fold dialects, so different as to constitute new languages, would 
also tend to give individuality to habits of life and all that make 
for differences between peoples. 

To our thoughts the North American Indian whether dwell- 
ing in the bejeweled (?) palace of the ancient Aztec of sunny 
Mexico, or the snow hut of our Northern ice-fields: whether 
known as the Mound-builder or the more romantic nomad of the 
primeval forests, he is to be regarded,” not as presenting differ- 
ent orders of racial classes, but as representatives of a common 
stock, possibly modified here-and there by infusion of new blood. 
But in the main, differentiated only by the many-fold variety of 
aptitudes, tendencies and racial vagaries that are to be found in 
any separate stock of people subject to varied vicissitudes of life 
through a long period of time. The difference to be observed in: 
children, born of the same parents, reared under the same disci- 
pline, is sufficient for unlimited racial specialization. 

When America was discovered, in its several parts, the In- 
dian tribes presented one sub-period of savagery —the “Middle 
period” — and two sub-periods of barbarism — the “Older” and 
“Middle” periods. The least advanced tribes were without the 
art of pottery, without horticulture, and were therefore in savag- 
ery, but in the arts of life they were advanced as far as the pos- 
session of the bow and arrow. Such were the tribes in the valley 
of the Columbia, in the Hudson Bay territory, in parts of Can- 
ada, California, Mexico and some of the Coast tribes of South 
America. These depended upon fish, bread, roots and grain for 
subsistence. The second class were intermediate in the scale of 
ethnic culture. They had the art of pottery, lived on game and 





*Con. N. A. Eth., Vol 4, House and House-Life of the American 
Aborigines, Chapt. 6— Morgan. 

7Eth. Ann. 1, p. 74, Limitations to the Use of Anthropologic Data.— 
Powell. 
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the products of a limited horticulture. Such were the Iroquois, 
the New England and Virginia Indians, the Creeks, Cherokees, 
Choctaws, Miamis, Mandan, Minatarees and other tribes East of 
the Missouri River, together with certain tribes of Mexico and 
South America.’* These represent the “Older” period and 
“lower” status of barbarism. The third class were the Village 
Indians. They were horticultural, cultivated maize and plants 
by irrigation, constructed adobe-brick and stone houses, usually 
more than one story high.*° Such were the tribes of New Mex- 
ico, Central America and upon the plateau of the Andes. These 
represent the “Middle Period” and ‘Middle Status” of Barbar- 
ism. An entire ethnic period intervened between the highest 
class of Indian and the genesis of civilization. 

The weapons, arts, usages, customs and forms of govern- 
ment of each and all bear the impress of a common mind and 
reveal in the wide range, the successive stages of development of 
the same original conceptions. The evidence of their unity of 
origin, has now accumulated to such a degree as to leave no rea- 
sonable doubt upon the question of racial unity. 


THE FAMILY OR HOUSEHOLD.?! 


All society has its unit in the family. The family life is the 
index to the social life of any people. The family is the instru- 
mentality by means of which society is organized and held to- 
gether. The family is based upon the sanctity and sacredness 
of marriage relation. Consanguinity, as in all the early period 
of gentile life, inhered in the female, or mother line. The wo- 
man being the head of the house,'’* the lines of descent were 
reckoned from her. Relationship was originally recognized on 
the maternal side. From a survey of the facts, it seems highly 





* House and House-Life of American Aborigines, Chapter 2, pp. 42. 
43.— Morgan. 

®° House and. House-Life of American Aborigines, Chapter 7, p. 154 
Morgan. 

* Jackson’s Report, p. 434. 

"Eth. Ann. 1, p. 59, A Study of Tribal Society — Powell. 

#%Eth. Ann. 1, p. 59, A Study of Tribal Society —Powell. 
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probable that kinship society as it existed among the tribes of 
North American Indians °~ both the Clan and Gens was devel- 
oped from connubial soc...y. The fabric of Indian society is a 
complete tissue of kinship, the warp was made of streams of kin- 
ship blood, and the woof of marriage ties. 


THE GENS. 


The fundamental units of the social organization were 
bodies of consanguineal kindred either in the male or female 
line.. The units were well denominated “Gentes.” In the an- 
cient clan and archaic gens descent wad limited to the female 
line. In the Middle Status of barbarism, the North American 
Indian changed descent from the female to the male line. As 
intermarriage in the gens was prohibited it withdrew the mem- 
bers from the evil of consanguine marriages, and thus preserved 
the vigor of the stock. “The woman carries the gens,” is the. 
formulated statement by which a Wyandot expresses the idea that 
descent was in the female line. Each gens bore the name of an 
animal or an inanimate object, never the name of a person. The 
ancient of such animal or object, being their tutelar god. In 
some tribes the members of the gens claimed their descent from 
the animal whose name they carried and would not eat of such 
animal, their remote ancestors having been transformed from the 
animal to the human form.’* Up to the time the Wyandots left 
Ohio eleven gentes were recognized, as follows: Deer, Bear, 
Highland Turtle (striped), Highland Turtle (black), Mud Tur- 
tle, Smooth Large Turtle, Hawk, Beaver, Wolf, Séa Snake and 
Porcupine.’® 

An individual was said to be a Wolf, a Deer or a Bear, indi- 
cating the gens to which he belonged. In speaking of a body of 
people comprising a gens they were said to be relatives of the 
Wolf, Deer or Bear as the case might be. 





* Eth. Ann. 1, p. 69 A Study of Tribal Society.— Powell. 

* Eth. Ann. 1, p. 59, A Study of Tribal Society.— Powell. 

*% Con. N. A. Eth., Vol. 4, p. 8, House’and House Life of the Amer- 
ican Aborigines.— Morgan. 

* Eth. Ann. 1, p. 59, A Study of Tribal Society— Powell. 
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GENS, jivos, and ganas, kin, have the same elements as 
gigno, jivouos, and ganamia, signifying to beget. A gens was 
therefore an organized body of consanguineal kindred. The 
modern family as expressed by its name is an unorganized gens 
with the bond of kin broken and its members as widely dispersed 
as the family name is known. When the idea of gens was 
evolved it naturally took the form of gentes in pairs, thus the 
males and females of one could marry the males and females of 
_ the other, and the children would follow the gentes of their re- 

spective mothers in the archaic, and that of the father in ‘the 
more recent order, or Upper Status of society. Resting of the 
bond of kin, as the cohesive principle, the gens afforded to each 
individual that personal protection, which no other existing 
power could give. The gens of the Iroquois, the best represen- 
tative branch of the Indian family North of New Mexico, pos- 
sessed the following “rights, privileges and obligations, conferred 
and imposed upon its members which made up the jus gen- 
tilicium.”** 


I. The right of selecting its sachem and chiefs. 
II. The right of deposing its sachem and chiefs. 
III. The obligation not to marry in the gens. 
IV. Mutual rights of inheritance of the property of deceased mem- 
bers. 
V. Reciprocal obligations of help, defense, and redress of injuries. 
VI. The right of bestowing names upon its members.” 
VII. The right of adopting strangers into the gens.” 
VIII. Common religious rites. 
IX. A common burial place. 
X. A council of the gens. (composed of four women).™ 


Similar in substance were the rights and privileges of the 
gentes of the Indian tribes in general. The four women coun- 
cillors of the gens, were chosen by the heads of households, them- 
selves being women. They were selected by sentiment of fitness. 





Con. N. A. Eth., Vol. 4, p.7, Houses and House Life, etc.— Powell. 
*Eth. Ann. 1, p. 59, A Study of Tribal Society—. Powell. 
* Eth. Ann. 1, p. 69, A Study of Tribal Society.— Powell. 
*” Con. N. A. Eth., Vol. 4, p. 7, Houses and House Life, ete—Morgan. 
“Eth. Ann. 1, p. 61, A Study of Tribal Society— Powell. 
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Potential members were expected to attend the meetings of the 
council, but had no voice or vote. When a woman was in- 
stalled, a feast was prepared by her gens and all the members of 
the tribe were invited. She was painted and dressed in her best 
attire. The sachem of the tribe placed upon her head the gentile 
chaplet, and formally announced that she had been chosen a 
. councillor.** The gentile chief was chosen by the council of 
women. At his installation they invested him with an orna- 
mented tunic, placed upon his head a chaplet of feathers, and 
painted the gentile totem on his face. He was head of the gen- 
tile council. The Tribal Council was therefore composed of four 
times as many women as men.** Thus substantial and import- 
ant in the social system was the gens as it anciently existed and 
as it still exists in the fading remnants of the once numerous, 
powerful and widely distributed tribes of the North American 
Indian. 
THE BROTHERHOOD. 


The Phratry** or brotherhood as the term implies, was an 
organic union or association of two or more gentes of the same 
tribe for certain common objects. “It did not possess original 
governmental functions as the gens, tribe and confederacy pos- 
sessed them, but was endowed with certain powers in the social 
system.” The gentes in the same phratry were brother gentes 
to each other and cousins to those of another phratry. In the 
social games one phratry would play and bet against another, the 
parties of the contestants on opposite sides of the field watched 
the games with eagerness-cheering their respective players at 
every successful turn of the game.*® The phratry was often 
called in to aid the gens in redressing wrong or avenging crime 
within the gens. This unit in their organization had a mytho- 





"Eth. Ann. 1, p. 61, A’ Study of Tribal Society — Powell. 

* Eth. Ann, 1, p. 62, A Study of Tribal Society—Powell. 

* Eth. Ann. 1, p. 61, A Study of Tribal Society — Powell. 

> Con. N. A. Eth., Vol. 4, p. 12, Houses and House Life, etc——Mor- 


* Leagues of the Iroquois, p. 294. 
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logical basis and was chiefly used for religious purposes and in 
festivals and games.” 

There was an interesting institution among the Wyandots 
and some others of the North American tribes, namely that of 
‘“Fellowhood.” Two young men agreed to be perpetual friends 
to each other or more than brothers. Each revealed to the other . 
the secrets of his life, counseled with him, defended him from 
wrong, and at death was chief mourner.** A veritable Davia 


and Jonathan Society. 
TRIBE, 


An Indian tribe was composed of several gentes developed 
from two or more, all the members of whith were intermingled 
by marriage, and all of whom spoke the same dialect,?® and moved 
within well defined geographical limits. A tribe was a 
body of kindred.*® The functions and attributes of an Indian 
tribe were as follows: 


I. The possession of a territory and a name. 
II. The exclusive possession of a dialect. 
III. The right to invest sachems and chiefs elected by the gentes. 
IV. The right to dispose these sachems and chiefs. 
V. The possession of a religious faith and worship. 
VI. A supreme government consisting of a council of chiefs. 
VII. A head of the tribe in some instances.” 


The tribe was limited in the number of its people, poor in 
resources, but yet a completely organized society. It illustrates 
society in the Lower Status of barbarism.** 

The confederacy or uniting of kindred of contiguous tribes 
for mutual defense or aggressive warfare would naturally sug- 
gest itself, when interests of such tribes were imperiled by con- 
ditions equally hostile to either. It would be simply a growth 





* Eth. Ann. 1, p. 60, 9 Study of Tribal Society. — Powell. 

*-Eth. Ann. 1, p. 68, A Study of Tribal Society — Powell 

*Con. N. A. Eth. Vol. 4, p. 18, Houses and House Life, etc.-— 
Morgan. 

” Eth. Ann. 1, p. 61, A Study of Tribal Society — Powell, 

* Con. N. A. Eth., Vol. 4, p. 21, Characteristics of a. Tribe — Morgan. 

* Con. N. A. Eth., Vol. 4, p. 22, The Confederacy of Tribes.— Morgan. 
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from a lower into a higher organization by extension of the prin- 
ciple that united the gentes in a tribe.** The highest examples 
of Indian Confederacy of North American Indians were those of 
the Iroquois and Aztec. The general features of the Iroquois 
Confederacy may be summarized in the following propositions: 


1. The Confederacy was a union of Five Tribes, composed of com- 
mon gentes, under one government on the basis of equality; each Tribe 
remaining independent in. all matters pertaining to local self-government. 

II. It created a General Council of Sachems, who were limited in 
number, equal in rank and authority, and invested with supreme powers 
over all matters pertaining to the Confederacy. 

III. Fifty Sachemships were created and named in perpetuity in 
certain gentes of the several Tribes; with power in these gentes to fill 
vacancies, as often as they occurred, by election from among their respec- 
tive members, and with the further power to depose from office for cause; 
but the right to invest these Sachems with office was reserved to the 
General Council. 

IV. The Sachems of the Confederacy were also Sachems in their 
respective Tribes, and with the Chiefs of these Tribes formed the Coun- 
cil of each, which was supreme over all matters pertaining to the Tribe 
exclusively. 

V. Unanimity in the Council of the Confederacy was made essential 
to every public act. 

VI. In the General Council the Sachems voted by Tribes, which 
gave to each Tribe a negativ> upon the others. 

VII. The Council of each Tribe had power to convene the General 
Council; but the latter had no power to convene itself. 

VIII. The General Council was open to the orators of the people 
for the discussion of public questions; but the Council alone decided. 

IX. The Confederacy had no Chief Executive Magistrate or official 
head. : 

X. Experiencing the necéssity for a General Military Commander, 
they created the office in a dual form, that one migt’ neutralize the other. 
The two principal war chiefs created were made « al in power.” 


The Confederacy rested upon the tribe ostensibly, but pri- 
marily upon the common gentes. The bond of kin here as else- 
where being the cementing unit. 





* Con. N. A. Eth., Vol. 4, p. 23, The Confederacy of Tribes —Morgan. 
*Con. N. A. Eth., Vol. 4, pp. 28-29, The Confederacy of Tribes.— 
Morgan. 
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COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE, 


As to courtship and marriage customs, while there were 
differences as to form, there was agreement as to the prevailing 
idea of tribal etiquette. There was little of child-betrothal. Gifts 
were extended to parents and friends upon the part of suitors to 
curry favor, but parents did not sell their daughters** except 
the Karok*® and “Digger” Indians of California, and those of 
lowest status, among whom marriage was sometimes compulsory 
or by force.** And in those cases what appears as purchase may 
have been merely the exhibition of the suitor’s ability to provide 
for the future. In case of presents, if the suitor did not com- 
mend himself the presents were returned. A man could xot 
marry his mother’s sister’s daughter, but he could marry his 
father’s sister’s daughter, as she belonged to a different gens.** 
A man could marry any woman, not his kin, if she were not 
among the forbidden affinities.*° Polygamy, or rather polygyny, 
was permitted, for the first wife remained the head of the house- 
hold. The maximum number of wives were three. When a man 
wished to take a second or third wife he always consulted his 
first wife, reasoning thus: “I wish you to have less work, so I 
think of taking your sister, your aunt, or your brother’s daugh- 
ter.” Should the first wife refuse, he could not marry the other 
women. Polyandry was prohibited. The marriageable age was 
from fifteen years upward, anciently men waited until they were 
twenty-five or thirty and the women until they were twenty.* 
The men courted the women either directly or by proxy.* 
Among Wyandots a man seeking a wife consulted her mother, 
sometimes direct and sometimes through his own mother. A 
council of women was held, and the young people usually sub- 
mitted to their decision. “The women used to weigh the matter 





* Con. N. A. Eth., Vol. 3, p. 22, The Karok.—Powers, Stephen. 

* Eth. Ann. 3, p. 259, Courtship and Marriage Customs.—Dorsey, J. O. 
* Eth. Ann. 11, p. 188, The Hudson Bay Eskimo.— Turner, L. M. 
*Eth. Ann. 1, p. 63, The Study of Tribal Society — Powell. 

“Eth. Ann. 3, intro., p. LIV.— Powell. 

“Eth. Ann. 3, p. 259, The Courtship and Marriage Custom.— Dorsey. 
“Eth. Ann. 11, p. 21, The Sia— Stevenson, Wm. C. Mrs. 
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well, but now they hasten to marry any man they can get.”*? It 
was customary to consummate the marriage before the end of 
the moon in which the betrothal was made, and to give a feast in 
which the gentes of both parties participated.** At the death of 
the mother the children belonged to the mother’s sister or nearest 
kin. Sometimes the courtship continued through years.** Girls 
were as coquettish then as now. Among the Santee Dakotas 
where mother’s right (?) prevailed, a wife’s mother could take 
her from her husband and give her to another man. Among the 
Seri, “Probably the most primitive tribe in North America in 
which the demotic unit is the clan, there is a rigorous marriage 
custom under which the would-be groom is required to enter the 
family of the girl and demonstrate (1) his capacity as a provider, 
(2) his strength of character as a man by a year’s probation be- 
fore he was finally accepted.’** The conjugal theory of the 
tribe was monogamy. Unfortunately the original strictures are 
being broken down by the looseness of civilized customs. Among 
the American Indians both clan and gentile, the taboo and pro- 
hibitions are used chiefly in connection with marriage in clan and 
gentile organizations. “Marriage in the clan or gens being pro- 
hibited, a vestige of the inferential condition is found in the 
curious prohibition of communication between children-in-law 
and parents-in-law, the clan taboos are commonly connected with 
the tutelar beast-god, perhaps represented by the totem.”** The 
above prohibition as to communication between mother-in-law 
and son-in-law is illustrated in the social etiquette of the Omahas, 
A man does not speak to his wife’s mother or grandmother nor 
the woman to her father-in-law if it can be avoided. The son-in- 
law tries to avoid meeting his mother-in-law alone.*7 This is 
not peculiar to Aborigine life. Divorce was by’ mutual agree- 
ment and either party was free to marry again. Bastards** had 
® 

“Eth. Ann. 3, p. 259, Courtship and Marriage Customs.—Dorsey. 
“Eth. Ann. 1, p. 64, A Study of Tribal Society — Powell. 

“Eth. Ann. 3, p. 260, Courtship and Marriage Customs.— Dorsey. 
“Eth. Ann. 15, p. 202, Classification of Tribal Society— McGee. 
“Eth. Ann. 15, p. 204, Classification of Tribal Society— McGee. 


“Eth. Ann. 3, p. 263, Omaha Sociology.— Dorsey. 
“Con. N. A. Eth., Vol. 3, p. 23, The Karok.— Powers. 


Vol. XVI — 28. 
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no recognition even among the “Digger” Indians, and no rela- 
tionship in the gens unless adopted. Foeticide was rare. “In- 
fanticide was not known among them.”*® In Western tribes 
virtue was rare. Concerning love-making among the Cherokees 
this extract from one of their love formulas must suffice: 


“Ha! I belong to the (Wolf) (——) clan, that one alone which was 
allotted into for you. No one is ever lonely with me. I am handsome. 
Let her put her soul the very center of my soul, never to turn away. Grant 
that in the midst of men she shall never think of them. I belong to the 
one clan alone which was allotted for you when the seven clans were 
established. 

“Where (other) men live it is lonely. They are very loathsome. The 
common polecat has made them so like himself that they are fit only for 
his company. * * * Your soul has come into the very center of my 
soul never to turn away. I— (Gatigwanasti,) (O O) —I take your soul. 
Sge!’’” 


Among the Omahas, the Ponkas, the Otos and Pawnees, 
widows and widowers waited from four to seven years before 
marrying again. Widows over forty did not remarry. 


“Marriage among all Indian tribes is primarily by legal appoint- 
ment, as the young woman received a husband from some other prescribed 
clan or clans, and the elders of the clan, with certain exceptions, control 
these marriages, and personal choice has little to do with the affair. 
When marriages are proposed, the virtues and industry of the candidates, 
and more than all, their ability to properly live as married couples and to 
supply the clan or tribe with a due amount of subsistence, are discussed 
long and earnestly, and the young man or maiden who fails in this re- 

. spect may fail in securing an eligible and desirable match. And these mo- 
tives ar< constantly’ presented to the savage youth.’”™ 


HABITS AND SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


As to personal habits of the Indians, while some were sloven 
and unclean, the majority observed habits of cleanliness and for 
want of more delicate perfume to complete their toilet dropped 
cedar twigs on hot stones and caught what they could of the 
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incense produced by the burning of the fragment and pungent 
wood. Greetings were exchanged among kindred and friends 
long separated. The parental caress was not entirely wanting, 
though verbal salutations were not indulged. Hands were ex- 
tended and thanks returned at feasts and in receiving presents. 
Persons were not addressed by name excépt when there were 
two or more present of the same kinship degree. Mothers 
taught their children not to pass in front of people if they could 
avoid it. Girls could not speak to any man except he were a 
brother, father, mother’s brother or grandfather who were blood 
relation, otherwise they would give rise to scandal.*? 

“Though perhaps not realized in its full force by anthropologists, and 
obscured by the degredation resulting from contact with civilization, the 
separation of the immature youth of the two sexes is a feature originally 
strongly insisted upon in the social practice of all the North Western 
American tribes, I have been intimate with and without doubt of all our 
aborigines when their culture was in its primitive vigor.”™ 


Hospitality has characterized the North American Indian 
from the landing of Columbus to the present time. Treachery 
in defence of real or imaginary wrong might follow his humble 
entertainment yet he shared with the stranger his meager fare. 
Should an enemy appear in a lodge and put the pipe to his mouth 
or receive a mouthful of food or water, the law of hospitality 
compelled his protection until he was returned whence he came, 
though they might kill him the next day. The hospitality which 
is so marked a trait in our North American Indians had its 
source in law. 

“As is well known, the basis of the Indian social organization was 
the kin-ship system. By its provision all property was possessed in com- 


mon by the gens or clan. Food, the most important of all, was not left 
to be enjoyed exclusively by the individual or family obtaining it.”™ 


The hungry Indian had but to ask to receive. To this in 
part may be attributed the indolence that prevailed more or less 
among them. The lazy shared in the products of the industri- 
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ous, thus putting a premium on improvidence. John Bartram 
writing of an experience among the Onondagos, 1743, says, 
“their hospitality is agreeable to the honest simplicity of ancient 
times.’®> Hernando de Soto in 1539 in his explorations in Flor- 
ida and the South West records many instances of gracious hos- 
pitality®® at the hands of the several tribes of South Carolina and 
west of the Mississippi. The custom of hospitality was almost 
universal.** That there were inhospitable Indians but evidence 
their kinship in the flesh to their civilized brother. 

Many of the early writers indulged in harrowing accounts. 
of ingratitude and neglect upon the part of Indians to the aged 
and helpless among them. What may have obtained of cruelty 
and neglect in some isolated instances, is happily not confirmed 
as general customs. In many tribes the aged were cared for 
with all the tenderness and consideration of which their circum- 
stances admitted, and the helpless and unfortunate were not with- 
out the aid and sympathy of those who were able to minister to 
them. To the aged were allotted such things as they could do, 
with leisure hours to sit and smoke or relate incidents of their 
early days or tell myths for the amusement of those around them. 
Their legends so rich in imagery, so mythical in conception, so 
varied in description were not idle dreams of fantastic youth, but 
rather the metaphysical speculation and transcendental theoriz- 
ing of mature age, as in quiet meditation and long periods of deep 
reflection it sought, out of long experience and wide observation 
to find some solution of the phenomena of Being— some ex- 
planation of the genesis of life — some answer to the vexed prob- 
lems that confront us everywhere. These evidence that age was. 
not only protected but also given opportunity to weave its web 
of fancy and transmit its best thought to posterity. 


MYTHS. 


. The myths or legends to which reference has been made form 
one of the most interesting phases of aborigine social life. We have 
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thought of them as living sordid, stoical lives, void of interest be- 
yond the excitement of the chase or the vagaries indulged in prep- 
aration for the war-path, or the orgies following the successful 
hunting expeditions and victories in their predatory or defensive 
warfare, when in fact they were not dependent upon these alone 
but were fertile in imagination and inventive in conjuring the most 
fantastic conceptions of things visible and invisible, formulating 
their crude ideas in fables and committing these, and by frequent 
recital transmitted them to others. The traditionary matter of 
almost any tribe with reference to their tutelar origin, the creation 
of the world, the peopling of the earth, their stories of the flood, 
their theories of the origin of fire, their mystic. account and ex- 
plahations of the various phenomena of the organic and inorganic 
world, if written, would constitute a great literature in itself. 
Amd as it possesses the element of pathos, humor, tragedy and 
wit, the recital of their legends, was one of their many social 
pastimes, and the utmost care was observed that the ancient tra- 
dition be repeated without the loss of jot or tittle. They were 
scrupulously careful that they be unimpaired in transmission 
from one generation to another. It was their unwritten bible. 
On winter nights the Indians gathered about the camp fire, and 
the doings of the gods were recounted in many a mythic tale. 


“T have heard the venerable and impassioned orator on the camp 
meeting stand rehearse the story of the crucifixion, and have seen the 
thousands gathered there, weep in contemplation of the story of divine 
suffering, and heard their shout roll down the forest aisles as they gave 
vent to their joy at the contemplation of redemption. But the scene was 
not a whit more dramatic than.another I have witnessed in an ever green 
forest of the Rocky Mountain regié6n when a tribe was gathered under the 
great pines, and the temple of light from the blazing fire was walled by 
the darkness of midnight, and in the midst of the temple stood the wise 
old man, telling, in simple savage language the story of ‘Ta-wats,’ when 
he conquered the sun, and established the seasons and the days.”™ 


In that pre-Columbian time before the advent of white men, 
all the Indian tribes of North America gathered on winter nights 
by the shores of the sea, where the tides beat in solemn rhythm, 
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by the shore of the great lakes where the waves dashed against 
frozen beaches, and by the banks of the rivers flowing over in sol- 
emn mystery, each in its own temple of illumined space — and 
listened to the story of its own supreme god, the ancient of time. 
There is a basis here for the possible evolution of the theistic 
idea of “The Ancient of Days.” : 


Every tribe had one or more persons skilled in the relation 
of their tribal lore, their philosophy, their miraculous history, 
their authority for their governmental institutions, their social 
institutions, their habits and customs. 


“A camp fire of blazing pine or sage boughs illumines a group of 
dusky faces intent with expectation, and the old man begins his story, 
talking and acting; the elders receiving his words with reverence, While 
the younger persons are played upon by the actor until they shiver with 
fear or dance with delight.”” 


And ever as he tells his story he points a moral. Some of 
the stories afforded striking apothegms. 


“You are buried in the hole you dug for yourself.” 

“When you go to war everyone you meet is an enemy; kill all.” 
“You were caught with your own chaff.” 

“Don’t get so anxious that you kill yourself.” 

“You are bottled in your own jug.” 

“That is a blow of your own seeking.”” 


The following myths, fables or legends must suffice as il- 
lustrative of their character. The Maidris legend of the Flood. 


“Of old the Indians abode tranquilly in the Sacramento Valley and 
were happy. All of a sudden there was a mighty and swift rushing of 
waters, so that the whole valley became like the Big Waters, which no 
man can measure. The Indians fled for their lives, but a great many were 
overtaken by the waters.” Also the frogs and the salmon pursued swiftly 
after them and they ate many Indians. Then all the Indians were drowned 
but two who escaped into the foot-hills. But the Great-Man gave these 
two fertility so the world was soon repeopled. From these two there 
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sprung many tribes, even a mighy nation, and one man was chief over 
them all.” 


THE GENESIS OF THE WORLDS, OR THE BEGINNING OF NEWNESS. 


Before the beginning of the new-making, Awenawilona (the Maker 
and Container of All, the All-father Father), solely had being. There was 
nothing else whatsoever throughout the great space of the ages save every- 
where black darkness in it, and everywhere void desolation. 

In the beginning of the new-made, Awonawilon: conceived within 
himself and thought outward in space, whereby mists of increase steams 
potent of growth, were evolved and uplifted. Thus by means of his innate 
knowledge, the All-container made himself in person and form of the 
Sun whom we hold to be our father and who thus came to exist’ and 
appear. With his appearance came the brightening of the spaces with 
light, and with the brightening of the spaces the great mist-clouds were 
thickened together and fell, whereby was evolved water in water; yea, and 
the world-holding sea. 

With his substance of flesh (yepnane) outdrawn from the surface of 
his person, the Sun-father‘formed the seed-stuff of twain worlds, impreg- 
nating therewith the great waters, and lo! in the heat of his light these 
waters of the sea grew green and scums (k’yanashotsiyallawe) rose upon 
them, waxing wide and weighty until, behold! they became Awitelin Tsita, 
the “Four-fold Containing Mother-Earth,” and Apoyan Ta Chu, the All- 
covering Father-sky.” 


ORIGIN OF THE ECHO. 


I-o-wi (the turtle dove) was gathering seed in the valley, and her 
little babe slept. Wearied with carrying it on her back, she laid it under 
the ho-pi (sage bush) in care of its sister, O-ho-tou (the summer yellow- 
bird). * * * Now when J-o-wi returned and found not her babe under 
the ti-ho-pi, but learned from O-ho-tou that it had been stolen by a tso- 
a-vwits, (a witch, * * * then she went in search of the babe for a long 
time, mourning, as she went and “crying and still crying, refusing to be 
comforted, though all her friends joined her in the search, and promised 
to revenge her wrongs. Chief among her friends was her brother, Kwi-na 
(the eagle) * * *. Well I know Kwi-na is the brother of J-o-wi, he 
is a great warrior and a terrible man; I will go to To-go-a (the rattle- 
snake), my grandfather, who will protect me and kill my enemies. 

To-go-a was enjoying his mid-day sleep on the rocks, and as the tso- 
a-vwits came near her grandfather awoke and called out to her, “Go back, 
go back, you are not wanted here; go back!” But she came on begging 
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his protection; and while they were still parleying they heard Kwi-ne 
coming, and To-go-a said, “Hide, hide!”” But she knew not where to hide, 
and he opened his mouth and the tso-a-vwits crawled into his stomach. 
This made To-go-a very sick, and he entreated her to crawl out, but she 
refused, for she was in great fear. Then he tried to throw her up, but 
could not, and he was sick nigh unto death. At last, in his terrible 
retchings, he crawled out of his own skin, and left the tso-a-vwits in it, 
and she, imprisoned there, rolled about and hid in the rocks. When 
Kwi-na came near he shouted, “Where are you, old tso-a-vwits? where 
are you, old tso-a-vwits? She repeated his words in mockery. Ever 
since that day witches have lived in snake skins, and hide among the 
rocks, and take great delight in repeating the words of passers by. This 
is the origin of the echo.” 


There was not only this formal method of instruction and 
entertainment but also, the informal recital of incidents, the pro- 
pounding of riddles, the use of puns, and proverbs, by way of 
comparison. An Omaha would state: 


“A thing having gone to the water, and looked at it, is coming back, 
weeping. What is it? It is a kettle.” 

“There is a place cut up by gulleys. What is it? An old woman’s 
face.” 

“There is a mountain covered with trees. Horses are moving there, 
some have black hair, some red and some white. What is it? A person’s 
head is the mountain, the hairs are trees and lice are the horses.” 

“The raccoon wet his head.” This refers to one who talks softly, 
when he tries to tempt another. Sometimes they say of an obstinate man, 
“He is like an animal.” 


AMUSEMENTS. 


The instinct for amusement was not dormant, and many de- 
vices were employed in their social games. Their dice before 
the introduction of the spotted cubes of the whites, were plum- 
stones or oblong and flattened bones. Five were used in the 
game, three of which were marked on one side only with a 
greater or smaller number of dots or lines, two of them were 
marked on both sides.. 

A wide dish and a certain number of sticks as counters were 
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also provided. The plum stones or bones were placed in the dish 
and a throw was made by jolting the dish against the ground 
causing the seeds or bones to rebound, and they were counted 
as they lay where they fell, whoever gained all the sticks won the 
game. This was called plum stone shooting. 

The Bowl game, or shooting the Bowl, was somewhat simi- 
lar.} The players were of the same sex or class. Men played 
with men, girls with girls and women with women. They were 
not wanting in games that were intricate and difficult of success- 
ful execution. Such as shooting at the Rolling Wheel (Banan 
ge-Kide).* 

Their ball games were equally tests of skill with our mod- 
ern golf, base-ball, foot-ball and lawn-tennis. Their tribal and 
village contests were scenes of exciting interest and exhibitions 
of alertness, dexterity and endurance. The children imitated 
their elders as children do to-day. The boys early mastered the 
bow, by contests of rivalry, and were urged to greatest excellency 
by the conditions of the contests, as in the absence of stakes those 
losing must submit to a blow from the more successful. The 
little girls made dolls of sticks and no doubt had the same fond- 
ness for their wooden babies that is evinced by the little maiden 
of to-day toward her Bisque and French doll of marvelous beauty 
and mechanical perfection. 

They were adepts in the terpsichorean art. Finding in the 
maddening whirl of their nocturnal delights as their lithe bodies 
moved in rhythm with their solemn chants and monotonous tones 
of their tom-toms, and the wierd shadows of their dance fires, 
that perfection of sensuous joy, that inspires the soul to valorous 
deeds or opens the vision to spiritual things that make revela- 
tions of the mysteries known only to the gods. The form varied 
as the entertainment had reference to a mere social event or to 
ulterior objects, subtle and remote, using the dance as a means 
to arouse passion and induce the frenzy necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the sinister purpose. The Ghost Dance,—a relig- 
ious ceremony — lead to the Sioux outbreak of 1890, effecting all 
the tribes of the South West. In fact the various revolts of the 
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Indians since 1680 to the present have found their inspiration in 
the Ghost dance as practiced by the several tribes.“ The Moun- 
tain Chant,*’ a Navajo ceremony as described by Dr. Washing- 
ton Matthews is truly typical of the various forms of entertain- 
ment and instruction serious and comic, that characterized the 
American Aborigine in his sylvan life before and since the ad- 
vent of his civilized dispossessor. The purpose of the ceremony 
was various, its professed reason was to cure disease, but it was 
made the occasion for invoking the unseen powers in behalf of 
the people particularly for good crops and abundant rain. It 
was an occasion when the people met to have a jolly time. The 
patient paid the expense and hoped to obtain social distinction 
for his liberality. The feasting and dancing continued nine days. 
It was a winter festival accompanied with elaborate ceremonies, 
pictures,®* songs,®® music and dancing.*® During the days the 
women danced with the men, but at night the men danced alone. 
There were eleven” dances in all. The last dance was a fire 
dance,”* or fire play which was the most picturesque and startling 
of all. . 


CULTS. 


Another interesting feature of the social life of the American 
Aborigines was the secret organization or “Cults’’* with their 
several order of degrees—as many as four—‘™ in which the 
courage and endurance of the candidate was put to the severest 
test. They were not mock ceremonies, pretended imprisonments, 
imaginary fastings, burial without graves, and resurrections void 
of meaning until their significance was explained in exhaustive 
post lectures, but most realistic. The tests were real. Fire was 
fire, abstinence was enforced until hunger fed upon the vitals, 
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and the pangs of thirst were most excruciating. The Lodge was 
decked with symbolic*®® pictures, emblems and tokens. Their 
paraphernalia was emblematic, picturesque and awe inspiring. 
There were personal generic signs worn upon garments and 
robes and decorated the tent of the owner, as sacred as the “Coat- 
of-Arms of our forefathers. Part of the initiatory rite of the 
“Dancing Lodge” was as follows: The candidate was made to 
stand before four posts*’ arranged in the form of a square and 
the flesh on his back being sacrificed in two places thongs were 
run through them and fastened to them and to the posts behind 
him. His chest was also scarified in two places, thongs were in- 
serted and tied, and then fastened to the two posts in front of 
him.** This is but a sample of the ordeals incident to the initia- 
tory rites of their numerous organizations. The Sun Dance and 
Snake Dance were even more severe in their exactions than what 
is specified above. The last dance of this character allowed by 
the government was in 1883. Women as well as men, submitted 
to all the requirements of the mystic rites in order to give dem- 
onstration of personal courage and secure social prestige. Ac- 
companying these formal lodge dances there were informal or 
“intrusive” dances held outside the lodge, such as the “Mandan” 
dance of the “Society of the Stout Hearted Ones,” the “Wakan” 
or “Mystery” dance, the “Ghost” dance, the “Buffalo” dance and 
“Grass” dance. The variety is almost endless, while possessing 
much in common. Each tribe had its individual peculiarities 
which were sacredly observed and preserved. The social life of 
the Aborigine was greatly intensified by their communal habits 
of living. The variety of its character is marked in the more 
settled or Village Indian, as the Iroquois, Cherokees and Zuni 
Indians. It is impossible in a paper of this length to more than 
hint at the more salient features of the Social Customs of the 
American Aborigines. But sufficient has been produced to re- 
lieve them of much of the common odium to which they have 
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been most unjustly subject, and to assure us that the darkness 
of barbarism was not without its rifts of light. And that even 
savagery gives promise and prophecy of the abiding social in- 
stinct and fellow-feeling that show the spark of divinity, latent 
though it be, that unifies the human race, and allies it to the 
brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of God. 











THE MOUNDS OF FLORIDA AND THEIR BUILDERS. 


REV. J. F. RICHMOND. 


{Mr. Richmond, now resident of McConnelsville, Ohio, was born 
and educated in New York, in which city he was for many years pastor 
of a prominent Methodist Episcopal Church. He is the author of 
several books. For twenty years he made his home in Florida where 
he improved the opportunity of giving thoughtful investigation to the 
so-called Indian Mounds, and the various theories concerning the race 
that produced them. His distinctive views therefore have the merit of 
being derived from knowledge obtained at first hand. — Epitor.] 


The complete history of the primeval American has never 
been written and probably never will be. This writer has not 
found himself capable of accepting the hypothesis of a separate 
creation in Central America to people the Western continent, 
autogenous with the generally accepted one of Genesis in Asia; 
nor yet the | ypothesis of an interoceanic maritime communica- 
tion between Asia and Central America, previous to the Noach- 
ian Deluge, sufficient to establish contemporaneous civilizations 
on both hemispheres. These brilliant theories I leave to writ- 
ers of more florid vision. 

Still, the construction of great cities and vast pyramids, the 
foundations of which are being slowly exhumed in the narrow 
central portions of the continent, speak eloquently of immense 
forces that certainly toiled in the long, long ago. The stupen- 
dous operations carried on in Central America, Mexico, and in 
Ohio, the latter containing ten thousand earth works (mounds) 
and fifteen hundred constructed of stone, could only have been 
accomplished by vast aggregations of men toiling in unison. The 
conclusion is inevitable that at some period in prehistoric time 
portions of this Western continent contained a vast population. 

One sober glance, however, at what the Anglo-Saxon has 
done during the last one hundred and fifty years, changing near- 
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ly everything on the continent, will modify many statements: 
hitherto made as to the amount gf time necessary for the accom- 
plishment of given results, often reducing the period from thou- 
sands of years to centuries. 

In the Northern section there were three routes by which 
the Asiatic could, and doubtless did, reach this continent. First, 
the most Northern by Behring, secondly, by the Aleutian Islands, 
and, thirdly, by the accidental drift of water crafts containing 
human beings, caught in the Japan Current, a part of which 
flows south of the Aleutian Islands until it feels the bank of the 
Western Continent, when it turns southward to California. This 
great river of the ocean has drifted Japanese junks to our shores 
during the present century, which proves rather more than the 
possibility of human transit in a similar manner at various pe- 
riods during the last six thousand years. 

At what precise period the Red Man took up his abode in 
Florida, and whether he entered from the North, feeling his 
way down the tangled peninsula or whether he came by way of 
the West Indies, as some think, is at present impossible to deter- 
mine, nor is it material, he has certainly been there and left an 
abundant trail. 

As there are a few available rocks in Florida his numerous 
mounds, scattered over much of the State, are all constructed of 
earth. From the earliest white settlements these mounds have 
been matters of curiosity, though little examined, and in the im- 
provement of the territory many of them fell into cultivated 
fields, where they were reduced by the plow and in some in- 
stances orange groves were planted over them. 

During the last fifteen years the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences under the immediate supervision of Mr. Clar- 
ence B. Moore, has conducted a most thorough and systematic 
investigation of some of these mounds by digging every portion 
of them with shovels, closely watching everything, and preserv-. 
ing all that could throw a ray of light on the period, the thoughts, 
the arts and habits of the builders. A very large mound on the 
land of the writer was dug over which quickened his interest in 
this investigation and study. 

Nearly one hundred mounds were in this manner examined 
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between the Atlantic at the mouth of the St. John’s River, fol- 
lowing the stream last named to Sanford, and the Ocklawana to 
and around the banks of certain large bodies of water in Lake 
County. These mounds were all of ancient construction, in but 
two places was anything found of European or post-Columbian 
times, and those mounds gave certain evidence of superficial ad- 
ditions of a recent date, probably the work of the Seminoles. 

Some old writers spoke of the Mound Builders as if certain 
tribes had followed it as an occupation, but it is probable that all 
the people of the period engaged in it, and from notions of pub- 
lic utility. Mounds served a variety of purposes. A cavity from 
two to six feet deep was often excavated before the mound was 
begun, for this we can assign no reason. The amount of sherds 
(pieces of broken pottery) and midden material, and the bones 
of forest animals, found so plentifully in the lower stratas or 
courses of the mounds, prove that some of them were constructed 
on the sites and with the surface materials of what had been 
ancient villages. 

The. mounds were probably constructed for the following 
uses: First, as places of residence for the ruling chieftain, where 
Councils were held, where orders were issued and justice dis- 
tributed. Second, as places of protection from inundation. 
Along the low banks of the Atlantic and the St. John’s River, 
where the stream was choked with fallen timbers, and where 
great rains caused frequent overflows these mounds were a pro- 
tection from a tidal wave, and an annual inundation. Third, in 
the days of their construction and chief glory it is probable that 
they possessed ornamental features, such as gay decorations, with 
games and festivities. These would appeal to a popular desire 
and stimulate the toil of construction. Fourth, in time of war 
they were fortifications. A mound one hundred feet in diameter 
and twenty feet high, surrounded with timbered breastwork that 
would stop arrows, became a formidable point of resistance to 
an invading foe. Fifth, the mounds were probably the places 
of tribal sacrifice and worship. And sixthly, they were places 
of sepulture. 

In excavating these mounds broken pottery was found in 
abundance, much of it so weakened that it fell to pieces in the 
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handling. Some beautiful decorated pieces of large size were 
preserved. Among these not a few were for mural uses. There 
were also large ornamental vases, and large table pieces contain- 
ing three separate compartments for food and sauces. Drinking 
cups made of conch shells (Fulgar Perversum) .by the skillful 
removal of the columella and a portion of the body whorl. Mus- 
sel shells sharpened on gritty stones, appear to have served as 
knives.’ Chisels and gouges were made from shells, and bone, 
and others from sandstone. Several axes of enormous size, one 
measuring thirteen inches in length of blade, manufactured from 
fine grained sedimentary rock, and probably used for cutting 
trees. The soil they probably cultivated with wooden tools, as 
nothing answering the purpose of a harrow, shovel, hoe-or rake, 
was discovered. 

In the matter of personal ornamentation the Red Man has 
in all ages been profuse, and these mounds yielded plentifully 
in that line. Sheet copper manufactured into ornamental plates 
four inches square, with bosses and beaded lines, and perforated 
corners to be worn as breast plates were numerous. Also sheet 
mica seven inches square, with perforated corners for suspen- 
sion. Pendants for the ear of great size, some of slate stone, 
with copper bands, others of soapstone, and a few of syenite, 
either perforated or grooved near the end for suspension. 

Large canine teeth of bears, wolves, and of sharks, showed 
that these were much prized as pendants. 

Beads were very plentiful. Some of these of earthenware 
were more than two inches in diameter. Many were of beautiful 
shells, and some were of copper, made by pounding the overlap- 
ping margins, disclosing their mode of manufacture. Pebbles 
and pebble hammers were numerous near the ocean. In a shell 
mound in Orange County, ten feet below the surface was found 
an earthen vessel with the incised delineation of the human head 
and face, and a part of the human form, which was thought to be 
the first specimen of such ancient work discovered in America. 
Pins were found made of bone, round and pointed and several 
inches in length. 

Celts (hatchets) manufactured from fine grained igneous 
rock, were everywhere plentiful, and a few of them beautifully 
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polished. Arrow points, lances, spear points, suited to attach to 
wooden handles, manufactured from chert, or horn-stone, one of 
red jasper, and several from chalcedony, were found. During 
these investigations a band of railroad laborers near Palatka, un- 
earthed a half dozen beautiful daggers, made of chalcedony, six 
inches in length, and so lightly appreciated their treasure that 
nearly all of them have been lost Smoking pipes of many forms 
and sizes, some of earthenware, some of soapstone, some of 
sandstone, were also numerous. 

Human remains were found in most of the mounds, but in 
a very disappointing condition, as these presented the greatest 
lack of order of anything discovered. Very seldom was a skele- 
ton found presenting separate and anatomical order. As a rule 
collections of osseous remains were encountered in a bunched 
condition, sometimes without the skull, as if the remains had 
been interred without the head, often prominent bones were miss- 
ing, and in some instances these bones in such unnatural juxtapo- 
sition that the conclusion was almost inevitable that they were 
denuded of flesh before interment. Here and there were evi-- 
dences of orderly separate interment, probably of Chieftains. With 
some of these were large bowls near the head — which were 
probably filled with food at the interment to be eaten on the jour- 
ney. In such graves were also large pipes, canine teeth of great 
size, many pendants and beads, and in one was found twenty 
conch shells, and a vase holding four gallons. Many of these 
large vessels were perforated at the bottom (after manufacture), 
which signified their demise, or killing, that their spirits might 
thus be liberated to attend the deceased to the spirit world. It 
is probable that the beautiful spears of chalcedony, and many 
of the polished celts were interred with Chieftains, the handle 
with the bow and string having long since mouldered to dust. 

In the construction of their mounds they displayed peculiar 
taste. A course of soil two feet thick was colored artificially 
a bright red, the next course would be brown or black, then one 
of gray, with narrow lines running through of pure white sand, 
and an occasional pocket presenting other variations. These 
matters were probably made to conform to the ability or caprice 
of the chieftain under whose direction it was constructed. 


* Vol. XVI — 29. 
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iAll the evidences show that the Florida Mound Builders 
were a very ancient people. The mounds externally indicate 
this. Settling through long periods many of them are now but 
a few feet above the surrounding surface, their angles having 
been smoothed by the storms of centuries, until farmers have 
trampled over them, believing them natural elevations, and are 
surprised to learn that they are artificial. Great forest trees, 
large as any in the vicinity, grow on the top of them. The moul- 
dering bones discovered in these mounds are in the last stages of 
decomposition, in some instances leaving only a streak of yellow 
to show where they have lain. 

Their implements were of the rudest class, affording no idea 
of modern invention. Their paint and coloring material, used 
so plentifully, were doubtless obtained from the ochers which 
they dug from the earth, and of which we now have abundant 
trace. Their mica was probably obtained from what is now 
Georgia, which in our day affords an abundance, but’ in large 
sheets it is not found in Florida. Igneous rocks of the solidity 
for hatchets, abound in Florida, and there is no lack of lime- 
stone, or of sandstone. 

They found plenty of material for their pottery in Florida, 
as that state abounds in China clay of the long, tough variety, 
that holds form in moulding without other admixtures. Well 
baked pottery of good material is among the most indestructible 
things of human art, and the decay of their wares simply indi- 
cates that they did much imperfect work, or lacked the proper 
knowledge and appliances. Still, some of their pieces exhibit 
skill, being well decorated, in pinched work, in squares, and in 
other complicated stampings, often graceful in form and of great 
variety. To us they are quite original in design, as all their 
large pieces have four supporting feet, whereas the European 
style has but three, so they borrowed nothing from Europe. 

Their copper was of the unsmelted variety and probably 
come from the region of Lake Superior, as the great mines there 
that have yielded such immense quantities in our day of pure 
copper, without refining, were discovered, worked and abandoned 
before the advent of the European. Their long distance from 
these mines evidently prevented their making use of copper for 
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culinary utensils, weapons, and tools restricting its use to orna- 
mental purposes. 

Not one trace of bronze wads discovered in any mound, a 
metal so extensively used by the Aztecs in Mexico, an almost con- 
tiguous country, proves conclusively that their reign antedated 
the Aztecs. 

Not one trace of gold or silver was discovered, indicating 
that they flourished before the later Toltecs, if not, indeed, be- 
fore the Incas of Peru. It is not easy to ascertain when gold, 
which was so abundant at the period of the Spanish conquests, 
was brought into use in America. The immense stores found 
and carried away are believed to have been accumulations of 
centuries. 

We know that a rude commerce was conducted up and down 
the continent, extending also from the interior to the coast. The 
Red Man everywhere has been as fond of barter as the ancient 
Pheenician, or the modern Yankee, and it seems incredible that 
gold should have been collected in Mexico and Peru in quanti- 
ties to fill apartments of houses, without one fragment of it find- 
ing its way into Florida. Certainly, the commerce that brought 
_mica from Georgia, chalcedony and jasper from some distant 
place, and copper from Lake Superior, would have brought gold 
and silver from Mexico and beyond if the Florida Mound Build- 
ers and the gold miners had been contemporaneous. The ab- 
sence of these things can only be construed therefore as showing 
that in the order of time these Florida Mound Builders appear 
to have been foremost. 

Nothing whatever answering to our notions of money was 
exhumed, leaving us without any light as to their system of ex- 
change, unless beads and pendants answered that purpose. 

In 1539, DeSoto landed at what is now Tampa, Florida, and 
found an Indian Sachem dwelling on a mound, but the mound 
building period had mostly closed, and the modern Seminoles 
when questioned concerning these mounds in their territory de- 
nied any definite knowledge cortcerning them, attributing them to 
the work of their forefathers. Professor J. S. Newberry believed 
the mounds of the lower Mississippi were completed and aban- 
doned two or three thousand years ago. Caleb Atwater be- 
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lieved the Southern Mound Builders were the ancestors of the 
civilized races of Mexico and Central America. “My own view 
is that most of the mounds of Florida were constructed many 
hundreds of years before Columbus was born, by a quiet, seden- 
tary, agricultural people, more peaceful and less nomadic and 
warlike than the Indian tribes of modern times. Tiiese mounds. 
give evidence of much greater age than those of the Carolinas 
and Ohio. Much timber in a fair state of preservation was found 
in some of the mounds of Ohio, also some pieces of European 
manufacture. In North Carolina iron implements were un- 
earthed in mounds, clearly proving that the work there was in 
part at least the work of another and a later generation, and. 
at a later period. 

The bunched condition of the bones in so many of the 
mounds indicate reburials or extensive cannibalism. Rev.. 
Heckewelder, writing of the Indians in Northern Ohio and. 
Michigan, says: “When a tribe removed drom one locality to. 
another, they exhumed the bones of their dead, and carried them 
to their new burial place.” He also states, that the Indians  re- 
moved the flesh from the bones of their dead before: interment,. 
and that every eight or ten years they conducted a tribal burial,. 
when all the bones of the locality were collected and interred at 
one time. If these practices prevailed in Florida they may ac- 
count for these jumbled, promiscuous, masses of osseous mate- 
rial so rudely pressed together, heads and points, without skulls, 
or other large bones at times, all the evidence showing that a. 
hole was excavated in the mound and the skeletons massed. to- 
gether crowded down into it. The most orderly interments were 
evidently made by placing the remains on the mound as it then 
stood, and immediately covering them by building the mound. 
higher. Successive interments are indicated in many mounds 
from the bottom upward. Among some tribes in the West, when 
a chieftain died whose house was on a mound, they interred his 
remains under his house and then burned the house, which ac- 
counts in part for the ashes so plentiful in every mound. The 
evidence of mortality among children were painfully evident, and 
the marks of orderly and loving interment in ancient Florida. 
were scattering and few. 
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The absence of rocks and cliffs in Florida rendered it diffi- 
cult for that ancient people to leave us studies of their thoughts 
and deeds in pictures, as their congeners have done in other parts 
of the world. They left no improvements whatever. No archi- 
tectural skill has been traced north of the Gulf of Mexico, or in 
Florida, on our continent. They evidently dwelt in tents made 
with poles and grass, bark or clay. Does not the complete ab- 
sence of stone structures, everywhere so abundant in Mexico, 
and Central America, prove them to have been a different race 
and probably an older? 

The rude arts of that earlier period were probably carried on 
as now by experts who occupied themselves chiefly at a single 
occupation. The uniform precision discernible in the manufac- 
ture of every arrow point, celt, bead, and pendant, shows that a 
skilled workman produced it. Some conducted the ceramic art, 
producing the pottery, others manufactured stone pipes. The 
tobacco plant evidently originated somewhere in sub-tropical 
America. Columbus discovered the smoking habit among the 
Indians on the Island of Cuba on his first voyage in 1492. Later 
investigation proved that the plant grew as far North as Vir- 
ginia, and extended down through Central America, and that the 
habit of using it as snuff, and for chewing and smoking was uni- 
versal and ancient, and had existed here from time immemorial. 
Fernandes, one of Phillips II Spanish physicians, carried the 
plant to Spain in 1558. It spread over Europe, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh took a strong pipe full of it just before going to the 
block. , 

In nothing did the Red Man display greater skill than in the 
manufacture of pipes. In Ohio, and in other Western States 
the places of manufacture have been discovered by the masses of 
broken material left near the rocks where the material was found, 
A large collection of these pipes shows also that the Red Man was 
as skillful as the White, in the variety, form, and beauty of his 
manufacture. With the modern the pipe symbolizes recreation, 
but with the ancient American it attended things sacred and sol- 
emn, such as worship and treaties. 

The bones of the animals left behind show that the Mound 
Builders ate meat, and the piles of shells that he relished the 
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bivalve. Between Jacksonville and the Atlantic for a distance 
of twenty miles, there are scattered evidences of a large pre-his- 
toric population. A few years ago there were mounds of oyster 
shells, which after settling through the centuries were still more 
than thirty feet high. Some of these have been ground and 
sold to Southern poultry-men, and untold quantities of them 
were used in constructing the jetties of the St. John’s River. 
These mouldering mounds, and these piles of shells are the only 
legacies left by the Florida Mound Builders to the present gen- 
eration. 











MAJOR-GENERAL ARTHUR ST. CLAIR. 


HON. ALBERT DOUGLAS, M. C. 


[A brief synopsis of this address was delivered by Mr. Douglas at 
the annual meeting of the’ Ohio State Archeological and Historical So- 
ciety, Page Hall, O. S. U., March 22, 1907. — Epiror.]} 


At the centennial celebration of Ohio statehood, held at 
Chillicothe in May, 1903, I had the pleasure of offering the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution: 

“Recognizing that the people of Ohio have for one hun- 
dred years done injustice to the name and fame of Major Gen- 
eral Arthur St. Clair, valiant soldier of the Revolution, beloved 
friend of Washington, president of the Continental Congress, 
and for fourteen arduous, formative years the devoted governor 

of the Northwest Territory: 
“Believing that, whatever his mistakes or faults, his work 
and his accomplishments in that critical period of our history 
deserve our gratitude, and should receive formal acknowledg- 
ment from the men of our time; and, 

“Encouraged by the just and eloquent utterances from this 
platform of our present governor, George K. Nash; therefore, 

“Be it Resolved, By us, citizens af Ohio, assembled at this 
centennial celebration of our statehood, that the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historfcal Society, and the governor of 
Ohio, be and they are hereby most earnestly requested to urge 
upon the General Assembly of Ohio, at its next session, the pro- 
priety of erecting, in the State House grounds at Columbus, a 
bronze statue of General Arthur St. Clair in recognition of his 
great services ‘to this commonwealth, whose firm foundation he 
helped to lay.” 

These suggestions were endorsed and adopted with enthu- 
siasm; and I presume that I am indebted to this incident for 
the compliment of being asked by your Society to prepare an 
address for this occasion, with St. Clair as a subject. I have 
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done so with pleasure. For not only do I share the common 
opinion that bitter injustice was done St. Clair by his country 
while he lived; but I do very sincerely believe that the clouds 
which gathered about the closing days of his public career have 
unjustly obscured, through the century that has intervened, the 
memory of his noble character and splendid services to his 
country. 

The true character of the controversy that was carried on 
in 1801 and 1802 between St. Clair and those who believed with 
him, and what is known as “the Chillicothe party,” has been 
much misunderstood and misrep- 
resented; and the significance of 
it inordinately magnified. It has 
been characteriz.d by various 
writers as a contest between dem- 
ocracy and aristocracy; as a con- 
test between tyranny and self-gov- 
ernment; between the right of the 
people to govern themselves arid 
the right of one or more to gov- 
ern all; and the triumph of the 
immediate statehood or Chillicothe 
party over St. Clair has actually 
been compared to the triumph of 
the barons at Runnymede over 
King John. ' 

All of this seems to be utterly 
beside the matter. No one for a moment questioned that Ohio 
should be a state. St. Clair no more opposed ultimate statehood 
for the eastern part of the Northwest Territory than he opposed 
the ordinance of 1787, under which such statehood was absolutely 
guaranteed to the people without conditions and as ‘matter ot 
right whenever the population of a certain part of it amounted 
to sixty thousand people. He did believe, though I do not insist 
that he was unselfish in his belief, that it was unwise to accept of 
Congress the conditions of the act of 1802, offering statehood, and 
with this opinion many of the leading men of the time fully agreed. 

It is true that he was born (as indeed his principal oppo- 
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nent Tiffin was also born) under the British flag. It is true 
that he had, for many years, been a soldier and an officer, ac- 
customed to give orders and to receive obedience; that when 
not actually a soldier he had long been in positions of power and 
authority. It is true that he was Federalist, sharing something 
of the prejudices and mistakes of that great political organization, 
of which Washington and Hamilton were the acknowledged 
leaders. But no one can read the story of his life, no one can 
read his congratulations to the first territorial legislature of the 
Northwest Territory, upon the fact that the people were coming 
to their birthright in the territory, the right of all Anglo-Saxon 
men to live under laws of their own making; no one can study 
his career and character and believe that he desired anything 
but the fullest good for the people of the Northwest Territory ; 
and that he desired statehood in due time and under proper con- 
ditions under the Ordinance of 1787. 

The reasonable limits of this paper will not permit an elab- 
orate and detailed discussion of this interesting episode in the 
life of St. Clair and in the history of Ohio; but the result of 
that struggle, the heat and misrepresentation it engendered have 
done so much to obscure the just claims upon our gratitude and 
applause to which the character, labors and accomplishments of 
St. Clair justly entitle his memory, that some review of it may 
seem essential. 

But what I desire particularly to insist upon is this: that 
no just opinion of St. Clair’s attitude and utterances during that 
controversy can substantially affect his claim to be esteemed 
and honored as one of the great and grand figures of the heroic 
days of American history; and especially his claim upon the 
lasting gratitude of the fair, well-informed and patriotic people 
of the Northwest Territory. 

Certain facts, and enough for our purpose, are commonly 
known as to the early years of the life of Arthur St. Clair: that 
he was born in Scotland in 1734, that he was a scion of a very 
distinguished Scottish family, that he attended the University 
of Edinburg, that it was designed that he should be a physician, 
and that he was apprenticed in London to the most celebrated 
doctor of his generation, William Hunter. 
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But the tastes of the young Scotsman lay in other direc- 
tions. Hle was connected by family ties with General Thomas 
Gage, commandant of the British forces in New England, and 
probably through his influence he obtained in 1757, at the age of 
twenty-three, a commission as ensign in the Sixtieth Roya) 
American Regiment of Foot. 

Young St. Clair’s soldier days in America fell upon heroic 
times. The half century of conflict between France and Eng. 
land for the possession of the fairest parts of the new world 
was drawing to a close. This grand drama was to end in two 
stirring scenes; and at both Louisburg and Quebec our young 
subaltern had the opportunity to show his metal. It rang fine 
and true. For his services under General Amherst at Louis- 
burg he was promoted; and on the Plains of Abraham the 
young lieutenant was conspicuous for his gallantry. As the 
colors of his regiment fell from the hands of their stricken 
bearer, young St. Clair caught up the flag and bore it in the 
front of the struggle, till the field was won; and his King was 
King from Labrador to Florida. 

St. Clair shared the stress and privations of the winter of 
1759-1760 at Quebec; and in the spring when the siege was 
raised he went, either upon some military mission, or upon fur- 
lough, to Boston. 

Among his companions in arms was Major William Ewing. 
an aide-de-camp to General Wolfe and a brother of Mrs. Bow- 
doin, wife of the Massachusetts governor of that name. Through 
his connection with General Gage, St. Clair was welcomed to the 
social life of Boston; and probably through Major Ewing he 
was welcomed to the home of Belthazer Bayard, whose wife was 
a sister of Mrs. Bowdoin. 

That he enjoyed the young society of the New England 
capital goes without saying. “The descendant of an ancient 
and distinguished family; tall, graceful, dignified, with chest- 
nut hair, blonde complexion, handsome blue-gray eyes,” and 
wearing modestly the fresh laurels of war, the young officer 
doubtless. appeared something of a hero to the fair maids ot 
Boston. That he was so to one of them, and that he quickly 
fell before her charms is demonstrated by the fact that in May, 
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1760, Arthur St. Clair and Phoebe Bayard were united in mar- 
riage in the presence of a distinguished company at Trinity 
Chapel. With his own savings and the fourteen thousand 
pounds received with his bride, St. Clair found himself, for that 
day, a man of wealth; and, as children came soon to the young 
couple, St. Clair resigned in the spring of 1762 his commission 
in the army, and became a citizen of Boston. 

Now came a critical period in the life of this young man 
of thirty. Surrounded by a congenial society, amidst many 
warm friends and relatives, with means adequate to all the ne- 
cessities and even luxuries of life in an attractive and growing 
city, with a charming wife devoted to the life and surroundings 
in which they found themselves, with the just excuse of a young 
and growing family, it would not be matter of surprise had St. 
Clair yielded himself to a life of quiet ease and usefulness as a 
citizen of Boston. Had he done so, who could blame him? But 
had he done so the pioneer life of western Pennsylvania, the 
mighty scenes of the American Revolution, the heroic age of 
the Northwest Territory would never have known the perpet- 
uated name of Arthur St. Clair. Had he done so he would 
in all probability have been among that host of wretched and 
disappointed Tories who fled with Howe from Boston in the 
spring of 1776, before the triumphant army of George Wash- 
ington of Virginia. 

But St. Clair was made of sterner stuff. The instinct for 
action and adventure which led him into the American army 
from Dr. Hunter’s London office, lured him; again from the 
peace and ease of Boston to the bracing air and stirring scenes 
of the far frontier of Pennsylvania. 

There, during the course of ten or more active. years, he 
was an acknowledged leader among the vigorous, self-reliant 
redoubtable men who met the difficulties and dangers of that 
pioneer life. Honors, offices, responsibilities, and wealth all 
came to him in full measure and he deserved them all. As a 
soldier he was commandant of Ft. Ligonier, and a leader in the 
struggles with the hostile Indians. As justice of the peace his 
integrity and good sense gave to his decisions finality among his 
neighbors and throughout his jurisdiction; and his fearless cour- 
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age as a magistrate was illustrated in his memorable dealings 
with Dr. John Conolly, the agent of Lord Dunmore, at Pitts- 
burg. Asa citizen he was a leader in every enterprise for the 
general weal, and foremost in the life of the country. 


Partly by purchase and partly by locating lands granted 
him for his services to the Crown, he became’the owner of a 
large tract of land in the beautiful valley of the Ligonier, in 
Bedford, afterwards Westmoreland county. There he built a 
substantial and comfortable home upon a charming site. There 
he brought his somewhat reluctant wife, with their children, 
from the safety and comfort of Boston, to the discomforts and 
perils of the frontier. He cleared his lands, raised stock, and 
built the first grist mill in all that region. Other Scotch families 
settled about him. To all the “newcomers” he was an unselfish 
friend and wise counsellor. He was the trusted friend and 
agent of the Penns in their protracted dispute with the Virginia 
authorities over the limits of Pennsylvania’s territory in the 
West; and when Lord Dunmore demanded his dismissal for the 
arrest of Conolly, John Penn peremptorily declined, and in his 
reply wrote of St. Clair— “he is a gentleman who for a long 
time has had the honor of serving his Majesty with reputation 
and distinction in every station of life; and preserved the char- 
acter of an honest, worthy man.” 

He was trusted and esteemed even by the fierce and sus- 
picious red men of the forest; and in all his dealings with them 
either in private or in his capacity as a treaty-maker for the 
public, he sympathized with their wrongs, endeavored to pro- 
tect them from wanton aggression, and to secure a just regard 
for their treaty rights. A policy from which, to his. eternal 
honor, he never departed under much stress and temptation when 
he came to great power in the newer West. 

Thus passed eleven eventful, prosperous, honorable and 
doubtless happy years. St. Clair in some of the correspondence 
and memoirs of this time is described as a man of noble bearing 
and imposing, appearance, graceful, cultured and self-reliant; 
a man whose agreeable and intelligent conversation, captivating 
manners and honorable principles, won all hearts; a man who 
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had habitual respect for the feelings of others, as well as gen- 
uine politeness, courtesy and refinement. 

And now we approach another crisis in the life of this 
young man of forty, this well-to-do citizen, this friend of the 
Penns, this soldier of the Crown, this loyal and prosperous sub- 
ject of King George. With keen interest from his far away 
seat among the Westmoreland hills, among the active pursuits 
of his frontier life he had watched the course of the controversy 
between the King and the Colonies. Like thousands of other 
free, liberty loving and brave men he had not believed that sep- 
aration was either wise or desirable. 

But with Lexington and Concord, with Hessians and In- 
dians employed by an English king to crush his rights as an 
Englishman, he turned his back upon the memories, the glories 
and the sentiments of the past, and gave his loyalty, his heart, 
his voice and his sword to his adopted country. It was no light 
and easy thing for such a man to do. His letters show clearlv 
the moral and mental struggle through which he passed; and 
we must honor him for it, as well as for the resolution to which 
he came; just as we should honor especially those men of the 
border, who in 1861 were compelled to choose between their 
state and the Union, and chose aright. 

On May 16, 1775, there assembled at Hannastown in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, a meeting of citizens which has become 
memorable in the annals of America. The fate of the frontier 
was in the balance. Toryism was rife. Many of the settlers 
were fresh from the mother country. The troubles and excite. 
ment of the seaports had not reached them. They were as neat 
in time to British Detroit as to American Philadelphia ; and Phil 
adelphia was not a Boston in patriotism by any means. St. Clair 
was at Hannastown. His mind and heart were made up. With 
his own hand he drafted those wise, moderate, patriotic, mem- 
orable resolutions; with his quiet, earnest voice and persuasive 
manner he secured their adoption, and western Pennsylvania 
was committed to the right side. 

He urged upon the Congress when assembled at Philadel: 
phia an immediate expedition against Detroit, which he offered 
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to lead; and we know how eminently wise this suggestion,,. 
though disregarded at the time, was proved to be by subsequent 
events. 

Soon after St. Clair was called. to Philadelphia by Presi- 
dent Hancock, and commissioned to raise a Pennsylvania regi- 
ment on continental establishment. This commission was dated 
January 22, 1776, and on the 12th of March Colonel St. Clair 
left Philadelphia for Canada with a fine regiment fully equipped 
for service. 

It is not within the limits of this address to follow St. Clair 
through all the years of war that followed. His name is in- 
deed writ large in the history of that sad, heroic and glorious 
struggle; and as we follow up and up and up with kindling 
eyes and beating hearts that roll of consecrated names, there, 
nearly at the top, close to the topmost name of all, we find that 
of Major General Arthur St. Clair 

The story of his battles, sieges and fortunes is well-nigh 
the history of the American Revolution. From that disastrous 
Canada campaign in ’76, clear to Yorktown—yes, and beyond 
Yorktown, with Greene in the Carolinas,—St. Clair was liter- 
ally “in at the death.” 

There is no act of his in all that long eight years to palliate 
or excuse; nothing but honor and faith and wisdom and hero- 
ism. Even the retreat from Ticonderoga, for which at the time 
he was so violently assailed, when it came under the calm and 
searching criticism of an able committee of Congress, redounded 
to his fame, both as a man of high moral courage, and as a gen- 
eral eminently fitted for the highest command. Well might the 
committee declare, “We do unanimously acquit him of every 
charge with the highest honor.” 

Pending this investigation General Washington, who knew 
the facts and the man, took him into his immediate military 
family ; and there began a warm and mutual esteem and friend- 
ship which lasted without a cloud until the death of his great 
chief. 

He shared in the disaster at Brandywine, and in all the suf- 
fering at Valley Forge. In the memorable battles of Trenton 
and Princeton he took prominent part. According to General 
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Wilkinson and others who should know the facts, as well as 
the statement of St. Clair in his own narrative of these events, 
“it was he who in council suggested the idea of marching by 
our right and turning the left of the enemy.” This movement, 
resulting most successfully, gave to the patriot cause that mem- 
orable campaign in New Jersey; which, in the darkest hour of 
the war once more brought hope and courage to a disheartened 
and perplexed people. Cabals were checked. The prestige of 
Washington was restored never to fall again. Troops flocked 
again to his standard, and the crisis was passed. 

When at last the war was over, and peace had come, and 
independence, and with it all a new order, Major General St. 
Clair found himself financially ruined. At the beginning of the 
war the Indians urged on by the British ‘at Detroit had fallen 
upon the frontier settlements. General Washington sent Colonel 
Broadhead to Pittsburg, where a small force was maintained, 
but this defense proved ineffective, and the isolated settlements 
of western Pennsylvania were repeatedly visited with fire and the 
tomahawk. 

St. Clair early in the war removed his wife and family to 
Pottsgrove (now Pottstown) where he bought a house and es- 
tablished them in comparative safety; but his mill and house, 
indeed all of his buildings were burned, his lands laid waste 
and his beautiful estate ruined. Moreover, at a critical time dur- 
ing the war, when called upon by Governor Reed to assist in 
raising and equipping Pennsylvania troops, he had advanced 
his private credit for funds, and, owing to the disordered state of 
the finances, he never obtained indemnity from the Government. 
In a pathetic letter which hé wrote to Washington in 1785 he 
describes himself as “a poor, indeed a very poor man;” and so 
indeed he was, and poor he continued to be all the remaining 
days of his life. Eight of the best years of that life from its 
forty-second to its fiftieth year, he had given loyally to the 
service of the country of his adoption, and he had sacrificed his 
fortune cheerfully upon the same altar. Few men gave as much 
to the cause of independence as St. Clair, and no man was sub- 
* sequently treated by his Government with more ingratitude. 

He returned to his home in Westmoreland county and man- 
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fully set about repairing as best he might the havoc that absence 
and war had wrought upon his mortgaged lands in the Ligonier 
Valley. But he had played too distinguished a part upon too 
wide a stage to be permitted to remain long in private station. 
In 1783 he was elected a member of the “Council of Censors,” 
a board of somewhat peculiar but formidable powers under the 
constitution of the new state of Pennsylvania. In February, 
1786, he was elected member of the Continental Congress; and 
one year later he was exalted to the presidency of that body— 
a position, as has been well said, but little short of the chief 
magistracy of the nation not yet formed. 

In July of this year was passed by the Congress over which 
St. Clair presided that historic measure which will ever be 
known to American history as “The Ordinance of 1787.” A 
statute which erected the vast territory northwest of the Ohio 
River into a civil government, dedicating it forever to freedom; 
and St. Clair was unanimously chosen by Congress to be the 
chief executive officer of the new Territory. 

It is undoubtedly true that St. Clair sacrificed much in ac- 
cepting this office. Not only was the territory vast and almost 
uninhabited, but it was far away, much further in that age than 
Darkest Africa today from the centers of human interest and 
political activity. He had achieved by his heroic character, 
services and sacrifices, an exalted position among the foremost 
men of the new nation about to be formed. In the full prime 
of a noble manhood, urbane, brave, capable and self-reliant, it 
is indeed hard to overestimate to what place in the councils of 
the new nation he might not have attained, had he stayed in the 
East and cultivated his own advancement. 

But “He followed his star;” and duty still tinged by ad- 
venture once more lured him westward. It is also most proba- 
bly true that he hoped by legitimate means in the new country 
to retrieve for “wife and weans” his now shattered fortune. 

Preceded by Putnam, and the other leaders and settlers 
of the Ohio Company, Governor St. Clair landed at Fort Har- 
mar, at the mouth of the Muskingum, on the gth day of July, 
1788. 

He was received amid the roar of the little guns of the 
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fort, and with military honors, and on the next day before the 
assembled soldiers and citizens at Marietta he delivered his 
noble inaugural address. 

In his public utterances St. Clair was habitually inclined 
to be somewhat verbose, as indeed was rather the fashion of 
his time, but he concluded his address in these simple and manly 
words: “Would to God I were more equal to the discharge of 
the duties of government; but my best endeavor shall not be 
wanting to fulfill the desire and expectations of Congress, that 
you may. find yourself happy under it. * * * And at all 
times and places it shall be my duty and my desire to do every- 
thing within the compass of my power for the peace, good order 
and establishment of these settlements.” 

And from that day forward right well did he fulfill the 
resolve then expressed upon Campus Martius. Possessed, under 
the ordinance, of great power and a larger influence, and ever 
conscious of their possession, he never failed in their exercise 
to be governed by the same uprightness of purpose and high 
sense of duty which he that day set before the people and before 
himself. “Plain and simple in his dress and equipage, open 
and frank in his manners, and accessible to persons of every 
rank,” as Judge Burnet described him, yet without descending 
from his manly dignity to court popularity, he continued until 
after the establishment, under the ordinance, of a territorial 
government in 1799 “in the possession of a greater share of the 
confidence and respect of the people of the Territory than any 
other individual in it,’—and even though he proved at the last 
that high talents united with unfaltering integrity are not al- 
ways sufficient to guide a man in the path of political safety; 
nevertheless, even at the end, his enemies, bitter as they proved, 
never assailed his pure and lofty character. 

It would be hard to overstate the labors and the accomplish- 
ments of St. Clair in the Northwest Territory. With the judges 
named by Congress he promulgated laws for the new country 
upon almost every conceivable subject. He made and remade 
treaties with the Indians. He led armies against them, and 
strove in every way to protect the growing settlements from 
their incessant depredations. He resolutely preserved and main- 
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tained, against the demands of old settlers in the West who had 
slaves, and against immigrants from the South who insisted 
upon bringing slaves, that unique provision of the great ordi- 
nance which forbade slavery or involuntary service except for 
crime, in all the vast extent of his domain. He assiduously 
looked after the settlement of Revolutionary soldiers. He 
formed counties, and insisted upon his right to re-form them, 
until Congress, after many years, and much of bitterness en- 
gendered between the governor and his opponents, declared he 
had not this right. He issued proclamations against invasion 
of Spanish Louisiana when Citizen Genet conspired with West- 
ern firebrands to bring this about. 

He persistently and consistently strove to prevent outrage 
and injustice to peaceable Indians. He resolutely preserved 
the lands provided by the ordinance and by Congress for the 
future maintenance of schools and colleges. He labored to 
keep peace between rival judges and officers near and far 
through the territory. He visited the ancient posts and settle- 
ments on the Wabash, Detroit and Mississippi rivers, relieving 
their destitute inhabitants, and settling so far as he might their 
ancient and conflicting land titles under French, English and 
Congressional grants. He traveled back and forth from Phila- 
delphia, New York and Washington, reporting to Congress, 
or to the President, and interceding in the interest of his terri- 
tory and its people. “He made repeated journeys from one part 
of the territory to another, sleeping upon the ground or in open 
boats, and living upon coarse and uncertain fare. At one time 
he travelled in this manner a distance of five thousand miles 
without means of protection against inclement weather and 
without rest.””. Such hardships were a strain upon even his fine 
constitution; and in 1795 he was prostrated by a fever which 
brought him near to death. During the earlier years-of his ad- 
ministration he lived at Marietta, where the citizens built him 
a comfortable home, which was presided over by a daughter; 
for it is questionable whether his wife ever even visited the 
Territory. Afterwards he made his home at Cincinnati, and 
finally perhaps at Chillicothe. 

In 1791, when the Indians encouraged by the British at 
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Detroit had become unbearably hostile and aggressive, St. Clair 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the army organized to 
march upon the Maumee towns and destroy them. The miser- 
able organization of that army, especially in its commissariat, 
resulted in one of the most harrowing disasters ever inflicted 
by the Indians upon an American army. As in every such case 
the first storm of reproach fell upon the commanding general; 
but the conclusions of the committee appointed by the House 
of Representatives to inquire into the cause of the disaster, a 
committee which at the outset was in no wise partial to St. 
Clair, have ever since been accepted by unprejudiced historians 
as a true statement of the facts. The conclusion of this com- 
mittee, after the most patient and careful investigation was,— 
that the disaster was due chiefly “to the gross and various mis- 
management of others,” and should “in no wise be imputed to 
the commander.” St. Clair soon after resigned his commission 
as commander-in-chief of the army, and Wayne’s memorable 
victory at “The Fallen Timbers” not only brought final and last- 
ing peace. to the Ohio settlements, but restored the good humor 
of the nation and the West. 

In 1798 it being ascertained that his territory contained 
five thousand white male inhabitants, Governor St. Clair, pur- 
suant to the ordinance, issued his proclamation, calling upon 
the voters to elect representatives who should meet at Cincin- 
nati in February, 1799. This body met accordingly and selected 
ten freeholders whose names were returned by the Governor 
to the President for his selection of five from the list, as the 
“Legislative Council” of the Territory; and in September, 1799, 
the first territorial legislature, consisting of the representatives 
and legislative council, met with the Governor at Cincinnati. 

The earnest and eloquent address delivered by Governor 
St. Clair upon this occasion can be found in full in the published 
“St. Clair Papers,” and should be read by any one who is de- 
sirous of seeing this distinguished pioneer governor at his best. 

He at this time enjoyed the unlimited respect and confi- 
dence of all the people. He was known to be one of the most 
valued personal and political friends of both President Adams 
and of the retired president, George Washington, whose influ: 
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ence in the country still remained paramount. Political strife 
and bitterness were substantially unknown in the territory; and 
St. Clair could turn his thoughts’ and his statesmanship solely 
to the interests of the fast growing settlements over which he 
presided. 

He began by earnestly congratulating the people of the 
Territory that “having been heretofore governed by laws 
adopted and made by persons in whose appointment they had 
no participation and over whom they had no control, that the 
time had now come when their laws should be made by their 
own representatives.” Certainly a somewhat ‘anomalous state- 
ment from one so steadfastly accused of enmity to all demo- 
cratic principles! With great force he urged upon this new and 
untried body of western legislators the benefits to result, through 
the years to come, from timely education, and the early instruc- 
tion of the people in the principles of religion. He urged them 
to restrain the traffic in intoxicating liquors. He urged’ justice 
and humanity to the Indians; the preservation of the rights and 
liberty of the people by the writ of habeas corpus; that minor 
courts be established for the local administration of the laws; 
and, after touching upon many other objects of legislation which 
he deemed of importance, he concluded with the following earn- 
est words: “The providing for and the regulating the lives and 
forces of the present and of the rising generations, for the re- 
pression of vice and immorality, for the promotion of education 
and religion, for the protection of virtue and innocence, for the 
security and property and the punishment of crime is a sublime 
employment. Every aid in my power will be afforded; and I 
trust we shall bear in mind that the character and deportment 
of the people and their happiness hereafter depends much upon 
the genius and spirit of their laws.” 

For ten years, endowed with large powers by the great 
Ordinance of 1787, Arthur St. Clair, as governor, had con- 
ducted affairs of the Northwest Territory; until now, under 
the territorial government foreordained by the ordinance itself, 
the people had come to the point of substantially governing 
themselves. 

These had been years of vast importance to the future 
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of the western country. It would be. difficult to point to 
any act of St. Clair’s as governor, during the whole of that 
formative period which should be harshly criticised. It would 
not be just to say that nothing was left undone that might have 
been done, and that nothing was done amiss; but that St. Clair 
had truly and faithfully kept his word given to the soldiers 
and citizens at Marietta in 1788 will not be denied by the student 
of these most interesting years in the history of the Northwest. 

But a time had now come in the life of the new American 
Republic when party spirit was breaking forth with a bitterness 
and intensity such as has scarcely been known since in the his- 
tory of the country. This spirit of bitter and almost malevolent 
partisanship which had been inaugurated even during the clos- 
ing years of Washington’s second administration, “had now 
begun to reach the far and isolated West; and in the closing 
days of this first session of the Territorial legislature of 1799 
an incident occurred which was somewhat ominous for the fu- 
ture. 

At the close of the session an address, complimentary to 
President Adams, was introduced. It was unanimously passed 
by the legislative council, but against it five members of the 
House cast their votes. The names of these five members in- 
cluded those of the members from Ross county and Chillicothe, 
and this was the nucleus of the new Republican party in the West. 
The accession to power of their leader, Jefferson, in the years 
soon to come, enabled them to destroy the prestige and almost 
the character of St. Clair and to remove him from office. That 
he helped somewhat by his own intemperance of language to 
contribute to this result the sequel will show. 

In the year 1800 the Northwest Territory was divided and 
the new district, known as Indiana Territory, was separated 
from what is now the state of Ohio, William Henry Harrison 
was appointed governor of the new territory; and thereupon 
St. Clair’s official connection with the Wabash and the’ Missis- 
sippi country terminated. 

The territorial legislature assembled in the fall of 1800 in 
the town of Chillicothe; then a rude but rapidly growing set- 
tlement of but four years old, and the capital of that interesting 
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portion of the state of Ohio known to historians and to lawyers 
as the Virginia Military District. Some considerable friction 
and heat had been evolved by the moving of the meeting place 
of the legislature from Cincinnati to Chillicothe. And indeed 
it is apparent that very much of the bitterness that arose out of 
the controversy between St. Clair and the Chillicothe party had 
its roots in local and territorial questions and in his too un- 
yielding opposition to the legitimate schemes of town site and 
land speculators. These questions had aroused the personal 
enmity of several of the Chillicothe men, and as they were at 
the same time members of the new Republican party, led by 
Jefferson, while St. Clair, like all of the Revolutionary veterans 
and friends of Washington, was. an earnest Federalist, the bit- 
terness of feeling between them had already grown intense. 

St. Clair referred to this in his address to the legislature 
which assembled in Chillicothe in November, 1800, and to “the 
baseness and malevolence of the aims of certain slanders and false- 
hoods circulated against him.” With great earnestness he con- 
cluded, “I am not conscious that any one act of my administration 
has been influenced by any other motive than a sincere desire to 
promote the welfare and happiness of the people of this Terri- 
tory ;” and, to the student of the history of the time, it seems clear 
that this declaration of St. Clair’s expressed but the truth with re- 
gard to the sincerity and purity of his motives. 

But it is John Quincy Adams who says in his diary, “In pub- 
lic affairs it appears to me there is no quality more useful and im- 
portant than good humor ;” and this quality, which some call tact 
and some good humor, and others the ability to yield in the right 
place, was the quality, as Judge Burnet in his just and conserva- 
tive narrative points out, that St. Clair in this crisis of his affairs 
failed to exhibit. His own consciousness of his own integrity led 
him to mistrust both the wisdom and the integrity of the men 
who opposed him; and also led him to an intemperance in speech 
and in the prosecution of his own designs, which stood greatly in 
the way of his political success. 

The local feeling against him in Chillicothe about this time, 
and indeed until his ultimate downfall, was very bitter. It was 
known that he not only antagonized the men of Ross county per- 
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sonally and politically, but that he was also opposed to the per- 
manent location of the capital of the Territory and state at Chilli- 
cothe. His appointment by President Adams to be governor of 
the new territory was strongly opposed by his enemies in the West 
and in Washington, but was finally confirmed by the Senate. 

When the new legislature assembled on November 24, 1801, 
much friction was soon developed between the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Governor. His honest but ill-advised insist- 
ence upon his right to re-form and subdivide counties already 
established, as well as other matters of dispute, had begun to 
dishearten his own partisans, and added to the number of his 
enemies. The bitterness against St. Clair in Chillicothe had 
become especially intense owing to the proposed removal of 
the seat of government to Cincinnati. At one time during the 
session of the legislature, party and local spirit became so turbu- 
lent that a mob, led by men not without standing and influence 
in the community, broke into the house where the Governor and 
some friends boarded, and were only prevented from doing vio- 
lence to the person of St. Clair by the intercession of Thomas 
Worthington, and when confronted by cocked pistols in the 
hands of one of St. Clair’s friends. As it was, he was burned in 
effigy on the public square, openly insulted upon the streets of 
the town; and his enemies, encouraged, as the correspondence 
shows, by partisans in Washington, proceeded to open hostilities 
against him. 

Thomas Worthington, afterwards senator of the United 
States from, and governor of, Ohio, went to Washington in the 
interest of the party in the West opposed to St. Clair, of which 
Edward Tiffin was the leader, and preparations were actively 
pushed forward for presenting to President Jefferson specific 
charges against the Governor. 

St. Clair was soon advised not only of the purpose of his 
enemies, but also.of the presence of Worthington in Washington 
in furtherance of their plan, and he wrote to President Jeffer- 
son a manly and earnest letter of protest.- After advising the 
President of the hostility of the men who had opposed his nomi- 
nation, he told him that they were “now endeavoring by like 
means to ruin me with you, and scruple not to opine that my 
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removal is decided upon.” He begs the President, in case his 
enemies have found their way to him, not to give credit to their 
suggestions until he himself might have a hearing. He feel- 
ingly refers to his twelve years of service in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory and concludes: “I dare challenge the whole world to 
produce one action in my administration in which a single indi- 
vidual has met with opposition in any one act to further the inter- 
ests and welfare of the people. To the accomplishment of these 
objects I have given the best years of my life at the expense of 
my health and fortune.” 

The charges which were ultimately presented to the Presi- 
dent by Worthington on behalf of himself and his colleagues, 
and as the “agent of the state party and Republican leaders” 
were ten in number. They refer principally to what are insisted 
upon as abuses of his power over the legislature, the judiciary 
and other officers of the Territory, the taking of excessive fees, 
the appointment of improper persons to office, the obstruction 
of the organization of the militia, and lastly his general “hos- 
tility to the form and substance of Republican government.” 

No one can read the correspondence that took place between 
Worthington in Washington and his colleagues in Chillicothe 
without something of shame for the methods which were 
adopted for the degradation of St. Clair in the eyes of Jeffer- 
son. Private conversations held in unconstrained social inter- 
course were collected in the form of affidavits and used against 
St. Clair; and were met by him with counter-affidavits of other 
gentlemen who happened to be present. After St. Clair had 
seen President Jefferson in person the charges seem to have been 
in substance ignored. 

But while the immediate statehood party, led by Worth- 
ington and Tiffin, failed at the time in casting St. Clair from his 
place, they did succeed in their main object of bringing about 
statehood to Ohio prior to the time contemplated by the original 
Ordinance of 1787. 

The ordinance distinctly provided that whenever the east- 
ern portion of the Territory Northwest of the Ohio River con- 
tained sixty thousand inhabitants, it should have the right to 
adopt a constitution and to come into the Union as a new state. 
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A census taken about this time had shown a population, 
including all the inhabitants of Wayne county, which is now 
that part of the state of Michigan in which the city of Detroit 
is situated, but which was then a part of the territory of Ohio, 
of about forty-five thousand souls. 

St. Clair and others were strongly of the opinion that it 
was wise to defer statehood until the people of the Territory 
were entitled to it under the ordinance; and influenced doubtless 
by his wish to defer statehood, he favored a resolution which 
passed the legislature by a two-third majority, suggesting the 
line of the Scioto river as the western boundary of the new 
state. For reasons which now seem erroneous St. Clair subse- 
quently gave his hearty endorsement to this measure, to which 
the Chillicothe, or immediate statehood party, was very violently 
opposed. In writing to his confidential friends in regard to this 
question, St. Clair gave as reasons for the proposed division of 
the Territory and the consequent delay of statehood: That the 
people were ill-qualified to form a constitution and government 
for themselves; were too far removed from the seat of govern- 
ment to be fully impressed by the power of the United States; 
that their connection, owing to the great distance and other in- 
terests, with the general government was very slender, and their 
loyalty likely to be affected thereby, and that many of them held 
sentiments in opposition to the general government. Whatever 
may be thought of the political wisdom of these arguments, 
they cannot be said either to reflect upon his character as a man, 
nor are they such as might not have been entertained at the 
time with perfect honesty by even the most ultra Democratic. 

There are those who hold self-government to be in itself 
an end. There are others who hold that the end and aim of 
government is protection of persons and property, the mainte- 
nance of peace, order, and such religious liberty and such an 
educational system as give promise of the speediest intellectual 
and moral development; and that self-government is or ought 
to be simply a means to this end. It is probable that St. Clair 
would have declared himself in favor of the latter view; but 
’ certainly it was and still is quite erroneous to say that such an 
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opinion constituted St. Clair an aristocrat, an autocrat and a 
despiser of the people. 

At any rate, with the administration at Washington upon 
their side, and their triumphant partisans in power in Congress, 
the immediate statehood party was able to secure the passage 
by Congress of the famous enabling act of 1802, through which 
Ohio became a state of the Union; though just how or just 
when, has ever since remained a subject for academic discussion. 

The act of Congress which offered statehond to the people 
of the eastern district, now the state of Ohio, cut off a large 
territory which is now embraced in the state of Michigan, and 
made conditions with reference to the taxation of lands sold by 
the Government, and other matters, which certainly might have 
been avoided had the people been content to wait but a short 
time for the operation of the provision of the Ordinance of 
1787. The position taken by St. Clair and those who acted with 
him, in opposition to the acceptance of the offer made by Con- 
gress in the act of 1802, was based upon these grounds, and can 
be found set forth with great clearness by Judge Burnet in his 
“Notes ;” but it certainly seems to me that no difference of opin- 
ion upon this question should, after the lapse of more than a 
century, obscure from us of this generation the splendid services 
that St. Clair had rendered to his country and especially to the 
Northwest Territory. 

When the convention, provided for by the act of Congress, 
met at Chillicothe in November, 1802, St. Clair, upon his-own 
motion, delivered to it an address, by which he played immedi- 
ately into the hands of his enemies. 

Animated by what he conceived to be a righteous indigna- 
tion, he indulged in a tirade against the action of Congress, and 
in bitter prophecies as to the future of the country, which ill- 
became a man in his position. Unfortunately for himself he 
was not one who could acquiesce where he believed speech and 
opposition to be his duty, and his utterances upon this occasion, 
however honest and sincere they may have been, were certainly 
such as to excuse, if not to justify, the action of Presi‘ent Jef- 
ferson in removing him from his office as governor of the Terri- 
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circumstances attending his removal were, however, somewhat 
harsh, and added greatly to his bitterness of spirit. 

“To the victors belong the spoil;” and the victors in that 
contest got, as indeed they fairly deserved, the spoils of victory 
and of office. But we. may perhaps agree with Judge Burnet, 
who sums up his review of those incidents, in which he himself 
had borne a part, in the following paragraph: 

“But on a calm review of those party conflicts, after a lapse 
of more than half a century, many circumstances over which 
the mantle of oblivion has been thrown, might be uncovered 
which would account for the conduct of the leaders of both par- 
ties without ascribing to them more of self-interest or less of 
honesty of purpose than falls to the lot of those who are now 
called consistent politicians. Some part of the Governor’s con- 
duct was condemned by his best friends and was well calculated 
to excite a warmth of feeling in his opponents which might have 
led upright men beyond the limits of moderation and even of 
justice.” 

With his dismissal from office, November 22, 1802, the 
public life of Major General Arthur St. Clair terminated. He 
returned, a man now sixty-eight years of age, much the greatest 
part of which had been spent in the active service of his country, 
broken in health and fortune, to the Ligonier Valley. 

He had never been reimbursed by his Government for the 
private means spent by him during the war of the Revolution. 
In addition to this, during the Indian Campaign in 1791, he 
had again advanced his personal credit in the public service, and 
the officers of the Government, for more or less technical reasons, 
now and thereafter turned a deaf ear to his appeals for reim- 
bursements or succor. He struggled earnestly from year to year 
to retrieve his broken fortunes, but when the years of the em- 
bargo came and the values of all property in America suffered 
such terrible depreciation, he was compelled to stand by and see 
the last of his property, both real and personal, sold by the sher- 
iff; and himself left, at nearly eighty years of age, absolutely 
penniless, dependent upon the charity of his family and friends. 
In referring to this execution, St. Clair himself wrote: “They 
left me a few books of my classical library, and the bust of John 
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Paul Jones which he sent me from Europe, for which I was very 
grateful.” 

One of his sons built for him a log cabin on a small piece 
of land on Chestnut Ridge five miles west of Ligonier, and here 
he lived in honorable poverty until the summer of 1818, when, 
on his way to town for provisions, his wagon upset, threw him ~ 
out and he was carried back to his home to die. And so this 
hero of two wars, this hero of countless deeds of faithfulness 
and bravery and self-denial in times of peace, was quietly in- 
terred in the little burying ground of the neighboring hamlet 
of Greensburg. 

When the American, French and British commissioners 
were negotiating the treaty of Paris in 1782, by which our in- 
dependence was acknowledged, the British commissioners 
insisted upon the Ohio river as the northwest boundary of the 
United States. Count de Vergennes, the French commissioner, 
favored this claim, and tried to induce Dr. Franklin and the 
other American commissioners to accept this, rather than fail 
in the main object. But Franklin, Adams and Jay, the American 
commissioners, successfully resisted this importunity; and the 
chief argument by which they save that splendid domain to 
their country, was, that the territory northwest of the Ohio 
river had been conquered by George Rogers Clark, an American 
general, in 1778; and was even then in the occupancy of the 
troops of the United States. 

General Clark, the conqueror of the great Northwest, -was 
permitted to die in poverty, neglect and obscurity; and, by a 
strange and sad coincidence, General Arthur St. Clair, the pio- 
neer governor and organizer of that vast domain, shared, the 
very same year, a similar fate. 

The language of the epitaph upon the simple stone, which 
was afterwards erected over the grave of St. Clair by his Ma- 
sonic brethren has often been quoted, and should still carry 
its earnest appeal to men of our time. It is as follows: 

“The earthly remains of Major General Arthur St. Clair 
are deposited beneath this humble monument which is erected 
to supply the place of a nobler one due from his country.” 

Amen! “So mote it be!” 








| “WASHINGTON AND OHIO.* 


E. O. RANDALL, LL. M. 


The many-sidedness of Washington presents an unfailing 
field of study in his character and career. His varied accomplish- 
ments, in each of which he was facile princeps, again and again 
quicken our interest in and increase our admiration for the fore- 
most figure in American annals. So glorious was he in the “pomp 
and circumstance” of the War of Independence, and so wise and 
potent was he in the arena of our national awakening, that we are 
apt to think of him merely as a soldier and a statesman. 

He was far more. He was eminent as a “man of affairs.” 
He was not a college-bred man, but he was trained in the “school 
of life’’ and in its broad curriculum he came in contact with 
many phases of effort calculated to peculiarly prepare him for 
the work of his manhood. The qualities displayed in the spheres 
of soldiery and statesmanship were discovered and developed 
in his early experiences in the frontier wilderness. Washington 
was a graduate of the forest. His first tutors in the art of war- 
fare were the tribesmen of the backwoods of the Ohio Valley. 
The school of his diplomacy was his unique service, while yet 
a lad, in the romantic and picturesque plays made by England and 
France for racial supremacy in the Northwest. The loci of these 
ambassadorial contests were chiefly on the banks of the Ohio. 
Thus Washington’s introduction to events military and political 
was on the advance line of western civilization. 

Undoubtedly Washington received much of the breadth of 
his views and the keenness of his vision from his life amid the 
rugged mountains, the ample plains and the sweeping rivers of 
the primeval West. He was pre-eminently an expansionist. As 
a boy he looked down from the heights of the Alleghany range 
and beheld the empire of the Ohio Valley and the glories thereof. 
Long before the Revolution and years after he looked to pos- 
sibilities of the vast domain bounded by the Great Lakes, “the 

* The substance of this article appeared in the Ohio Magazine for 
February, 1907. 
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beautiful river” and the “Father of Waters.” He planned for 
its development and assiduously strove to create the channels 
which should connect the commerce of the East with the products 
of the West. It was the prospective future of the Ohio Valley 
that made Washington a surveyor, an engineer, a promoter of 
western real estate and one of the largest land holders of his day. 

The events that unite Washington with the Ohio country 
were as romantic as they were resultful. The Ohio country was 
to be the arena for the bitter and prolonged struggle of the Latin 
and the Saxon competitors for the acquisition of an American 
empire. The adventurous and chilvalrous Frenchman first 
dominated the Ohio by the right of discovery and exploration. 
Under the patronage of the luxurious and ambitious’ Francis I, 
who, as the politicians phrase it, “viewed with alarm” the lodg- 
ments the English and Spanish were making in the New World, 
Jacques Cartier, in the beginning of the Sixteenth Century, 
navigated the hitherto unknown waters of the broad St. Lawr- 
ence. Others followed until Champlain, “the father of New 
France,” planted the colony of Quebec (1608) on that rocky 
height which was to be the Gibraltar of the kingdom of the 
Gaul in the newly discovered world. Champlain’s associates 
and successors pushed on across the Great Lakes and down the 
rivers of Indiana, [linois and Wisconsin, till their frail but plucky 
canoes, carrying the fur trader and the Jesuit priest, embarked 
on the swift majestic. current that whirled them on to the mouth 
of the Mississippi. From the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of 
Mexico the banners of the Bourbons proclaimed the sovereignty 
of France. All this while the Anglo-Saxon, from time almost 
immemorial the inveterate foe of the Latin, was slowly but surely 
securing a firm foothold on the rugged coast of the Atlantic 
and preparing to measure strength with his. old-time enemy for 
the conquest of the West. 

The Alleghany mountains were not to be the barriers to 
his onward march. The Anglo-Saxon has always been a reacher- 
out and taker-in. He has always been a land-grabber and a 
land owner, and in extenuation, be it said, a land improver. 
The discoveries of the dauntless Cabots preceded the landing 
of Cartier, and in 1607, just one year before the foundation of 
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Quebec, the Jamestown ( Va.) colony became the first permanent 
English settlement in America. It was thus a neck and neck 
race between the Gaul and Teuton for the American stakes. 

Under the charter of 1609 the Jamestown company “became 
possessed in absolute property of lands extending along the sea 
coast two hundred miles north and the same distance south from 
Old Point Comfort, and with the land throughout from sea to 
sea.” It is familiar history how other colonial settlements 
followed under various forms. of charter and patent ; how many of 
these royal grants called for land from the Atlantic to the un- 
known iimit on the West and how these colonies’ claims often 
conflicted and overlapped. The English settlers on the barren 
Atlantic shores began to look with longing eyes to the vast ex- 
panse, the land of promise, “flowing with milk and honey,” beyond 
the Alleghanies, the domain claimed by France. Virginia was 
the center that attracted the most enterprising English colonists, 
and she sent forth the most venturesome settlers into the great 
Northwest, the Virginia colonists being advance skirmishers in 
the westward pioneer emigration. Virginia’s claim, of territory ex- 
tended west to the Mississippi river and north to a line covering 
.most of what is now Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. The territory 
between La Belle Riviere, as the French poetically called the 
Ohio River, and the waters of the placid Erie, was to be the 
storm center of the conflict that in its finality was to determine 
not merely the relative careers of these two peoples, but the 
destiny of the world. 


FIRST OHIO COMPANY. 


By the year of 1748 the plucky Pennsylvanians and the 
belligerent Virginians had worked their way to the eastern foot- 
hills of the last range of mountains separating them from the 
coveted country. Many a bold straggler had already scaled the 
boundary heights and had ferried the dividing river to seek his 
luck in the fertile valleys of the Tuscarawas, the Muskingum, 
the Sandusky, the Scioto and the Miamis. 


“Where’s the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land?” 
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Surely the English cavalier, with his “swashing and a 
martial outside” and filled to the brim with fighting blood, would 
not hesitate to cross swords or exchange shots with the dashing 
and daring French courtiers; no, not even would he hesitate to 
chance it with the tomahawk and scalping knife of the stealthy 
and elusive red warrior of the forest. 

The Washington family, if one of its members did not really 
suggest, was the foremost among those to promote the orignal 
“Ohio Movement.” 

The Anglo-Saxon, be it noted, never fails to put up plausible 
pretense of “law and order,” even in his predatory exploitations. 
This Ohio invasion was to be 
along the lines of “business.” 
The English claimed that in ad- 
dition to their charter rights to 
the Ohio country, their title as 
against the French was con- 
firmed by the treaties with the 
Indians made at Lancaster (Pa.) 
in 1744 between commissioners 
from Pennsylvania, Maryiand 
and Virginia and the Iroquois 
tribes, whereby the latter, for 
four hundred pounds, gave up 
all right and title to the land 
west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, even to the Mississippi. 
which lands, according to Iro- 
quois traditions, had been con- 
quered by their forefathers. It mattered not that their treaty was 
repudiated by the tribes of Delawares, Shawnees, Miamis, Min- 
goes and others occupying the territory in question. The Iroquois 
title was good enough to “get in” on, and under cover of these 
charter and treaty “titles” a company of Virginians organized the 
Ohio Company. The initiators and charter members were John 
Hanbury, a Quaker merchant in London; Thomas Lee, “mem- 
ber of his Majesty’s Council and one of the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature in his Majesty’s Colony of Virginia ;” 





LAWRENCE WASHINGTON. 
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Colonel Thomas Cressap, Lawrence Washington, Augustus 
Washington, George Fairfax and others, “all of his Majesty's 
Colony of Virginia.” 

These enterprising gentlemen petitioned the king “that his 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to encourage their under- 
taking by giving instructions to the Governor of Virginia to 
grant to them and such others as they shall admit as their as- 
sociates a tract of 500,000 acres of land betwext Romanettes and 
3uffalo’s Creek on the south side of the River Aligane 
(Allegheny), otherwise the Ohio, and betwext the two Creeks 
and the Yellow Creek on the north side of the River or in such 
other parts of the west of the said mountains as shall be adjudged 
most proper by the petitioners for that purpose, etc.”” This land 
lay, in modern geography, in the Ohio Valley between the Monon- 
gahela and Kanawha Rivers. The land might be chosen on either 
side of the Ohio. A portion the company proposed to secure 
was “in the present Jefferson and Columbiana counties of Ohio 
and Brooke county of West Virginia.” The conditions of the 
grant were that two hundred thousand acres were to be taken up 
at once: one hundred families were to be “seated”’ within seven 
years and a fort was to be built by the grantees as a protection 
against hostile Indians. 

The king readily assented to this scheme, as it was represented 
to him by the Lords of Trade “that the settlement of the country 
lying to the westward of the Great Mountains in the Colony of 
Virginia, which is the center of all his Majesty’s provinces, will 
be for his Majesty‘s interests and advantage, inasmuch as his 
Majesty's subjects will be thereby enabled to cultivate a friend- 
ship and carry on a more extensive commerce with the nations 
of Indians inhabiting those parts, and such settlement may like- 
wise be a proper step towards disappointing and checking the 
encroachments of the French by interrupting part of the com- 
munication from their lodgements. upon the Great Lakes to the 
River Mississippi, by means of which communication his Majesty’s 
plantations there are exposed to their incursions and those of the 
Indian nations in their interest.” In plain terms this Ohio grant 
severed the chain of the French claim uniting the St. Lawrence 
with the Mississippi. This location was further selected, “that 
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water communications between the heads of the Potomac and 
the Ohio might be available for transportation.” Although the 
grant was never issued as planned and directed, the managers 
of the Ohio Company proceeded in anticipation of its realization 
and established stores at Wills Creek (Cumberland, Md.) and 
opened thence a road across the mountains to the Monongahela, 
and they further prepared to erect a fort at the confluence 
(Pittsburgh) of this river and the Allegheny. Two cargoes of 
goods suitable for the Indian trade were ordered from England 
and an explorer was secured to prospect the lands. As Thomas 
Lee, who took the lead in the concerns of the Ohio Company, 
died almost at the outset, the chief management fell upon Law- 
rence Washington, elder half brother of George. 


THE FRENCH EXPEDITION. 


At these activities of the Ohio Company, the French author- 
ities at Quebec began to take notice. Evidently something must 
be doing. As a prelude to more effective measures, a sort of 
curtain-raiser to the coming drama, the Marquis de la Galisson- 
iere, commander of all New France and the country of Louis- 
iana, directed that the Chevalier Celoron de Bienville, with proper 
escort, proceed to the Ohio country and pre-empt the same in 
the name of France. This expedition was a characteristic spectac- 
ular performance. In June, 1749, Celoron, De Contrecoeur and 
De Villiers being his chief subordinates, embarked from Montreal 
in a flotilla of tweaty birch bark canoes, conveying a detachment 
of two hundred French officers and Canadian soldiers and some 
sixty Iroquois and Abenake Indians. This picturesque outfit 
pushed its way up the St. Lawrence, across Ontario to Niagara, 
around the roaring falls of which they shouldered their canoes, 
re-embarking on the waters of Lake Erie. Thence they ascended 
Chautauqua creek to the lake of that name, over which they 
paddled to the mouth of Conewango creek, which skurried the 
little fleet into the broader current of the Allegheny. At. this 
point, now kriown as Warren (N. Y. ), a halt was made and at 
“the base of red oak on the south bank of the river ‘Oyo’ ”’ (Ohio), 
as the Allegheny was then called, and of the Chanongon (Co- 
newango), the party buried a plate of lead some eleven inches 
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long and seven wide, cn which was engraved in formal French 
words, an inscription that Celoron, in behalf of the King of 
France, took renewed possession of the Ohio River “and of all 
those which fall into it and of all territories on both sides as far 
as the source of said rivers, as the preceding kings of France 
have possessed or should possess them.” As an additional clincher, 
a tin sheet was tacked upon the tree setting forth a “Process 
Verbal,” bearing the arms of France and certifying that a plate 
had been there buried, etc. 

Having thus literally “nailed down” the title of France, the 
band of medieval Gauls and western savages, drawn up in military 
array, shouted “vives” for their king and then, re-entering their 
canoes, resumed their journey and at the forks of the Allegheny 
and the Monongahela floated down the majestic current of La 
Belle Reviere, upon which its discoverer, La Salle, had floated three 
quarters of a century before. The leaden plate burial ceremony 
was encored at the mouth of French creek (Pa.), Kanawha in 
West Virginia, the Muskingum and Little Miami rivers in Ohio. 
At the mouth of the Great Miami, then called the Riviere a la 
Roche, the last metallic “nota bene” was sunk and the little navy 
of bark gondolas turned their prows northward and ascended 
the Miami, to the mouth of Loramie creek, then the site of Pick- 
awillany stockade and the village of the Piankashaw band of In- 
dians, whose chief, because of his gaudy attire, was known to 
the French as “La Demoiselle.” The English called him “Old 
Britain,” as he was friendly to their interests. After extending 
to Demoiselle much French palaver and more substantial per- 
suasion in the shape of fire water and gun powder to wean him 
from the British friendliness, Celoron burned his battered canoes, 
that had transported his command up the Miami river, and thence 
with Indian ponies he picked his way across the divide and along 
the River St. Mary. to the mouth of the Maumee, where was 
located the French fort Miami. Here pirogues were secured 
and the journey continued down the river to Lake Erie, Lake 
Ontario and the place of their departure, Montreal, which was 
reached in the middle of October. 

The expedition had occupied four months and traversed “at 
least twelve hundred league:.” Celoron had faithfully discharged 
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his errand. The Ohio Valley had certainly been placarded as 
the property of France, and due warning had been given all 
British intruders to “keep off” the domain of his Majesty King 
Louis XV. But Celoron in his diary was compelled to admit 
“that the nations (Indians) of these countries (traversed) are 
very ill-disposed towards the French and are devoted entirely 
to the English.” This circuit of Celoron was little else than a 
quixotic comedy, a passing show in the trappings of mock war, 
amid the wild scenery of savage inhabited country. It was soon 
evident that it would require lead in some more potent form than 
buried inscriptions to exclude the undaunted Virginians. 


THE ENGLISH EXPLORATION. 


The Celoron “claiming with confidence” expedition aroused 
the attention of the Virginians and Pennsylvanians. George 
Croghan, one of the most conspicuous figures in western annals 
in connection with Indian affairs for twenty-five years preceding 
the American Revolution, had trading posts at various Indian 
towns on and west of the Ohio. He was the agent of the Province 
of Pennsylvania to distribute presents to the Ohio Indians and 
keep them friendly to the colonies. In the fall of 1750 Croghan 
and one Andrew Montour, another diplomat for the Quaker 
colony and familiar with the Indian tongues, were dispatched 
by Governor Hamilton of Pennsylvania to the Ohio country to 
checkmate Celoron’s expedition. At the same time the Ohio 
Company of Virginia summoned from his home on the Yadkin’ 
the intrepid backwoodsman and Indian expert, Christopher Gist, 
and employed him to proceed across the Ohio country and ex- 
amine the western country as far as the Falls of the river 
(Louisville) ; to look for tracts of good land; to mark the passes 
in the mountains, the courses of the rivers and to observe the 
numbers and strength of the Indians and make full report to the 
Company. It will be noted that this expedition was no ceremonial 
and fantastical claim for the king’s domain. On the contrary 
it was a characteristic Anglo-Saxon prospecting tour for land. 
The Ohio Company, with Lawrence Washington at its head, was 
the first western real estate explorer and boomer. 

Gist and his companions set out from Shannopin’s Town 
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(site of Pittsburg) and struck west across the Ohio country to: 
Beaver creek, Elks Eye creek and on to the Indian town on the 
Muskingum, where he fell in with the party of Montour and 
Croghan, who had preceded him and over whose quarters floated 
the British flag. Thence the explorers continued west across the 
center of the (Ohio) state to the Shawnee town of old Chillicothe 
on the Scioto. They later camped at “Great Swamp,” head of the 
reservoir, now Buckeye Lake; thence proceeded to the Twigtwee 
town on the Big Miami, the Pickawillany headquarters of the 
Piankashaw King Demoiselle, or “Old Britain.” Gist’s company, 
with as much pomp as possible, entered this Indian capital flying 
the British colors, as Celoron had entered a year and a half 
before under the French flag. Imposing councils were held in the 
chief’s wigwam; many speeches were delivered and presents 
distributed by the English agents to the Redmen. In the midst 
of these parleys a legation of French Indians, bearing aloft the 
French colors, arrived from Detroit. The rival French and Eng- 
lish embassies vied with each other to impress and influence the 
Indian chief and his people. The counter ceremonies lasted 
many days. “Old Britain” gave the hand of friendship to the 
English, from whom he received most bountiful largess of purse 
and promise. The French envoys, outdone in diplomacy, struck 
their colors and withdrew. 

Croghan and companions returned overland to Pennsylvania 
and reported to the provincial assembly. Gist returned by the 
Miami to the Ohio and threaded his way through the wild and 
beautiful backwoods of Kentucky to his home on the Yadkin, 
which he reached in May, 1751. He made a full report to the 
Ohio Company, the first detailed account of any white man’s ex- 
plorations across the present Buckeye State. 

And now the plot for the possession of the Ohio country 
begins to thicken. In June, 1752, the Indians met Gist and the 
Virginian agents at Logstown on the Allegheny and in spite of 
French intrigues and blandishments made a treaty whereby the 
Ohio Company was permitted to make settlements on the Ohio: 
and build a fort at the forks of that river, the strategetical entrance 
to the Ohio Valley. Gist began the survey of the Ohio Com- 
pany’s lands and removed from the Yadkin to Shurtee’s creek 
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on the Ohio just below the forks. The plans of the Ohio Com- 
pany were progressing swimmingly. Pennsylvanian traders were 
scattering themselves over the Ohio country, planting posts and 
cajoling the Indians. The sheets of tin and plates of lead had 
proven futile scarecrows against the aggressive Saxon. It was 
time to strike blows, and Celoron ‘Bienville, now conimandant 
at Detroit, sent the fearless Langlade, with French officers and 
one hundred and fifty Indian warrior allies in a “fleet of swift 
darting canoes,” up the Maumee to destroy the British Indian 
quarters at Pickawillany. The attack was made in June, 1752. 
The stockade fort was plundered, many Miami Indians killed, 
the English traders taken captive and poor “Old Britain” mur- 
dered, boiled and eaten. It was the first bloodshed, on Ohio soil, 
in the racial contest for the Ohio country. 

Meanwhile Duquesne, Governor of New France, hastened to 
fortify the French settlements and cut off the English on the 
east. Under his directions, in the spring of 1753, a force of 
French troops and allied Indians proceeded from Montreal, 
reached the harbor of Presque Isle (Erie) and there built a fort. 
Advancing into the interior, a fort called Le Boeuf was erected on 
Le Boeuf creek, a branch of French creek, and at the mouth of 
the latter, as it empties into the Allegheny, another fort was built, 
called Venango. They purposed pushing on to the forks of the 
Ohio and there establish their main fortification. Governor 
Dinwiddie, now a member of the Ohio Company, and therefore 
zealous of English interests, not only from patriotic motives 
but also from pecuniary ones, accepted the challenge of Duquesne. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


’ 


While the French and British powers were “scoring” for 
the opening struggle in the conquest of the Ohio valley and the 
great west, he who was to be the most conspicuous figure in the 
prelude and the unrivalled hero in the subsequent drama, was a 
mere boy tramping the almost untrodden backwoods of Virginia 
and Maryland, expanding his lungs with the mountain air, tough- 
ening his muscles with mountain climbing, learning precious 
lessons from the preceptor, Nature, acquiring the physical 
prowess, the powers of endurance and self-restraint and the 
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mental alertness that so admirably fitted him for the duties that 
later crowded thick upon him, That boy was George Washington. 
He was a typical product of the rough wilderness plus the innate 
nobility of character and genius of mind with which nature 
endowed him. 

A century before Celoron and Gist traversed Ohio the Wash- 
ingtons had left the mother country and settled in Virginia; 
and their immediate descendants, in the male line, were men of 
large and powerful physique, resolute and persevering tem- 
perament, dominant, if not violent, disposition, not averse to war, 
religious in the Church of England way, thrifty and aristocratic. 
Into this family came George in 1752, at Wakefield, Westmore- 
land County, Virginia, his mother, Mary Ball, being the second 
wife of his father, Augustine Washington, who, at his death 
in 1743, left. large land estates. To Lawrence, elder son by his 
first wife, Jane Butler, the father bequeathed Mt. Vernon and 
two thousand five hundred acres, with slaves, iron works,. mills, 
etc. In the event of Lawrence’s death without issue, this property 
was to pass to George. It subsequently so passed. To Augustine, 
second son by the first wife, the father left the Wakefield estates ; 
small allotments were made respectively to Samuel, !ohn and 
Charles, younger full brothers of George, and to Betty, his own 
sister. To George was devised the farm on the Rappahannock 
and portions of land on Deep Run. 

Thus George, at the age of eleven, became a landed pro- 
prietor with most flattering prospects. Like many of his youthful 
companions, he might have made a profession of being a “‘gentle- 
man,” which meant going to Oxford for an education, returning 
to Virginia and spending life in fox-hunting, cock fighting, slave 
bossing and rum drinking. George was better inclined and better 
advised. He reserved himself for higher pursuits. Dame For- 
tune, ever looking for subjects worthy her favoritism, supple 
mented his common-sense and high-mindedness. His two half 
brothers made excellent matrimonial alliances. Lawrence mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of William Fairfax, proprietor of Belvoir, 
a plantation in the neighborhood of Mt. Vernon; Augustine won 
for his bride Anne, daughter and co-heiress of William. Aylett, 
Esq., of Westmoreland County. George, for some years after 
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the death of his father, spent his time alternately at Wakefield, 
the home of Augustine, and at Mt. Vernon, the home of Lawrence. 
Both these elder brothers were refined and dignified men; the re- 
sidence of each was the abode of colonial culture and the resort 
of the best Virginia families. George therefore had unusual 
opportunities of acquiring the sentiments and manners of “good | 
society,” but he was early made to understand that he was not to 
grow up a.genteel loafer. He must do something in the aid of 
his own support and that of his mother. 

His brothers looked with disfavor upon the luxurious and 
loose life of the younger sons of the Virginia planters. Yet to 
engage in trade or work as a clerk was not to be considered; 
for the scion of a wealthy family that would not be tolerated. 
He would !oose caste with his class. His respectability must be 
preserved, and so the choice of a vocation was the perplexing 
question. Inclination and opportunity combined to open him the 
avenue in accord with his aptitude and one that would best 
qualify him for the lofty stations awaiting him. While abiding 
with his brother Augustine at Wakefield, he attended the nearby 
school of Oak Grove, kept by a Mr. Williams. George here 
discovered little taste for Latin, history or literature, but great 
fondness for mathematics. With youthful zest he accompanied 
his teacher when the latter surveved some meadows on Bridge’s 
creek. It was the realization of his predilection. Working out 
a mathematical problem, staking off the bounds of unmeasured 
land, tramping the woods in all their primeval splendor, offered 
a mingling of labor and delight that charmed the boy. He would 
be a surveyor. Moreover it was a gentleman’s business, in great 
demand and incidentally a lucrative one. 

Mr. Williams arranged that George be permitted to further 
inform himself by attending upon Mr. James Genn, the official 
surveyor of Westmoreland County. After some years’ residence 
with Augustine at Wakefield, George took final leave of school 
and transferred his home to that of Lawrence at Mt. Vernon, 
when it was definitely to be decided what he should do for a life 
calling. He could easily have made his own choice, but he was 
only fifteen and the elder brother was the arbiter. The father- 
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in-law of Lawrence, William Fairfax, was cousin to and business 
agent of Thomas, Lord Fairfax of Fairfax County, and one 
of the largest land proprietors in the Virginia colony, his estates 
numbering a million five hundred thousand acres. His vast do- 
main lay between the Rappahannock and Potomac rivers and 
extended over the Blue Ridge mountains, comprising, among 
other lands, a great portion of the Shenandoah valley. At Mt. 
Vernon Lord Fairfax was a frequent and welcome guest, and 
there he came in contact with George Washington. A great 
friendship sprang up between the wealthy, scholarly, blase, 
bachelor lord of sixty and the young boy, just entering his 
teens and wrestling in his earnest, frank, enthusiastic way with 
the problems that confronted him on the threshold of life. Lord 
Fairfax approved the boy’s selection of surveying as a profession. 
It was honorable and profitable. He could at once set up the 
apprentice in business in the opening of his lordship’s vast lands. 
So choice and chance made George Washington a surveyor. 
Through the influence of his benefactor, Lord Fairfax, George 
was made a Surveyor of the County of Culpeper and a little later 
William and Mary College gave him a surveyor’s commission. 
It was in the spring of 1748 that the young surveyor with George 
Fairfax, James Genn, a pack horse and servants, entered upon 
his first important service. Through the melting snows and the 
swollen streams they wended their way through the Ashby’s Gap 
in the Blue Ridge mountains into the Shenandoah valley, near 
where the river of that romantic and historic name joins the 
Potomac. What a magnificent scene met. the enchanted gaze 
of the appreciative youthful- surveyor—a grand panorama of 
delectable hills and expanding valley cleft with the winding river, 
aud all clad in the white cloak of winter and 6verhung with the 
azure arch of heaven. It was Washington’s introduction to the 
splendors of Nature. He describes in his diary, of that trip, 
the joy of outdoor life, the giant trees, the sweeping streams, 
camping in the wilds of the forest, sleeping in the open air on the 
ground with leaves for a bed and a bear skin for wrappings; 
shooting the wild game for food and his “agreeable surprise at ye 
sight of thirty Indians coming from war with only one scalp.” 
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Small wonder the first and last love of Washington was the 
grandeur of Nature as portrayed‘in the rugged mountains and 
rushing streams of the untamed West. 

On this journey he learned how the French were looking 
with jealous eyes to the western world and how a struggle “was 
on” between them and _ his 
country. Washington’s words 
were brief but methodical. 
showing “that keen observa- 
tion of Nature and men and 
daily incidents which he de- 
veloped to such good purpose 
in after life.” It was a rough 
and tumble life, but a price- 
less preparatory school for the 
future hero of Valley Forge 
and Yorktown. He states in 
his first journal that he was to 
survey certain lands for the 
Ohio Company, but there was 
no word that he really did so. 
For several years the indus- 
trious surveyor pursued his 
profession, mostly in the em- 
ploy of Lord Fairfax. In 
| 1751 he accompanied Law- 
rence to the Barbadoes whither the elder brother went in search 
of health. But the voyage was unavailing, and returning to Mt. 
Vernon, Lawrence there died in July, 1752. It was the same 
year that George was summoned to Williamsburg, the seat of the 
Virginia government, and by Governor Robert Dinwiddie ap- 
pointed Adjutant General of the Northern Division of the Vir- 
ginia Militia, with the rank of major,-on pay of one hundred and 
fifty pounds a year. He was thus preferred over many older can- 
didates because of his sobriety, faithfulness and the proven evi- 
dence that he carried an old head on young shoulders. In ap- 
pearance he easily passed for thirty, though he was but nineteen. 
Governor Dinwiddie told the young major of his interest in the 
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Ohio Company and the coming struggle between France and 
England for the Ohio valley. The chain of forts established by 
the French from Lake Erie to the Ohio must be broken in twain. 
Virginia must send an envoy to present the claims of the Colonies 
to the Ohio valley and to warn the French that further advances 
by them would be met by force of arms. 


WASHINGTON A DIPLOMAT. 


The youthful Major Washington was chosen as that envoy 
by Governor Dinwiddie on the advice of Lord Fairfax, who said, 
“Here is the very man for you; young, daring and adventurous, 
but yet sober-minded and responsible, who’ only lacks opportunity 
to show the stuff that is in him.” The first diplomatic errand 
of Washington was to champion the cause of England against 
the pretensions of France. In October, 1753, accompanied by 
Christopher Gist, as guide and Van Braam as French interpreter 
and one Davidson as Indian interpreter, for the Indian was the 
third and intervening party to be reckoned with in this conflict, 
Washington set forth from Wills creek (Cumberland, Md.). 
They passed the forks of the Ohio, where Washington had ad- 
vised the erection of a fort, and arrived at Logstown, being there 
received by Tanacharisson, the Indian chief known as the Half 
King, because of his semi-sway over several tribes, and who was 
predisposed toward the English. The Half King, White Thunder, 
Guyasutha and two or more other chiefs, joined Washington’s 
party, and thence this singular embassy of. savages and Saxons 
proceeded seventy miles north to Venango on the Allegheny, where 
Washington beheld “with anger and shame” the flag of France 
flying over the fort. Here the party met Captain Joncaire, half 
Indian and half French, bitter enemy of the English, who dined 
and wined the English embassy after the frontier fashion, and 
sent it on to Fort Boeuf on French creek, where was stationed 
Legardeur St. Pierre, the French representative envoy in this 
unique international negotation. 

There was much diplomatic sparring, lasting several days. 
The clever, wily and talkative St. Pierre persisted in the claims 
of France; the temperate and cool-headed Washington presented 
the message of Dinwiddie, protesting against the intrusion of 
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French forces into the Ohio valley, “so notoriously known to be 
the property of the crown of Great Britain.” St. Pierre was gen- 
erous with French hospitality, and there was unstinted “flow of 
soul,’ while the Indian delegation was purposely plied with “heap” 
fire water to persuade them to France. Strange and unique inci- 
dent in the wild forest of America — the dispute between the Ro- 
mance race and the Saxon stock for the title toa new and almost 
unknown world, while the savage child of the forest, the original 
and only rightful possessor of the land in controversy was buf- 
feted to and fro as were he a mere football in the game! 

Through the cold of the midwinter, beset by frozen streams, 
treacherous !ndians and many perilous dangers, Washington and 
Gist returned to Williamsburg. The answer of St. Pierre was 
unyielding. But Washington had courageously and sagaciously 
performed his duty, and while “the elder French officers were 
‘rather amused that a boy should be sent on an errand that might 
bring about a war,” his report was printed and read not only 
in the American colonies but throughout England. He was the 
hero of the hour. The unflinching old Scotch Dinwiddie was 
through with Indian sprees and French speeches. The Virginia 
House of Burgesses was summoned, a militia force called for and 
Washington made a lieutenant colonel, with command of three 
hundred men, with order to march to the forks of the Ohio, 
whither the fiery Governor, anticipating the action of the colony, 
had already sent Captain Trent to erect a fort. While Washington 
was getting his troops recruited and started from Wills creek, 
Trent’s soldiers began their task of building a fort, when suddenly 
a large fleet of canoes and batteaus, carrying several hundred 
French and Indians under command of De Contrecouer, swooped 
down the Allegheny and appeared before the astonished Vir- 
ginian fort-builders. The English, a mere handful in comparison 
with the enemy, fled precipitously, and, though they had been 
first on the ground, the French seized the coveted spot, en- 
larged and completed the fort and called it Duquesne. 
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WASHINGTON A SOLDIER, 


It was in April, 1754. Trent’s retreating soldiers joined 
Washington’s force, “a half shod, half dressed, vagabond crew, 
but. mostly hunters and good shots,’ which trudged over 
the old Indian trail, Nerhacolin’s Path, thereafter known as 
Washington’s Road, toward the juncture of Redstone creek and 
the Monongahela, where the Ohio Company had built a store- 
house. Washington had to make haste slowly, as he must build 
bridges, corduroy the swamps and cut wider the narrow forest 
thoroughfare. Nearing the Youghiogheny River, he was in- 
formed a French force was advancing to meet him. Picking out 
broad open space, free of large trees, “a charming place for an 
encounter,” he erected a crude stockade and called it Fort 
Necessity. He pushed on with a half hundred soldiers to meet 
an almost similar number of French and Indians under De 
Jumonville. The encounter was a backwoods, semi-savage skir- 
mish, but notable because the first bloody conflict between the 
two hostile nations and the first battle for Washington. It was 
his “baptism of fire,” in which for the first time the future hero 
of two long-drawn wars heard the enemy’s bullets whizz around 
him and felt that strange exhilaration of danger and excitement 
engendered in the clash of arms and din of battle. The surveyor 
boy had been transformed into a soldier. His little army won 
the fight, De Jumonville was killed, with ten others, and many 
of his force were made prisoners. Washington returned to Fort 
Necessity, where a week later he was attacked by De Villiers, 
half brother of De Jumonville, with a mixed band of French 
and Indians from Fort Duqtesne. The assailants were too many 
for the Virginia rangers, and at midnight, amid a pouring rain 
that put eut all lights, save one candle that flickered and sput- 
tered as it tried to dispel the dark, Washington signed terms of 
capitulation and the next morning, July 4—memorable date in 
later times—the victor of a few days before marched out of the 
little fort, with drums beating and colors flying, an honor that 
the doughty Washington had snatched from the disgrace of de- 
feat. It was his first and last experience of the humiliation of a 
capitulation, though he was soon again to taste of defeat. 
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England now took the war in dead earnest. No more back- 
wood squabbles and Indian bushwhackings! His Majesty King 
George would send a few chosen battalions to America and clean 
up this affair without further childsplay. And so General Ed- 
ward Braddock arrived with two picked regiments. He possessed 
the experience and training of forty-five years in the wars of 
Europe. He was a jolly, roystering vivant, noted as a soldier 
for his courage and discipline. He was egotistical and conceited 
to the British limit and started with his choice troops from 
Alexandria for Fort Duquesne. He boasted it would be an 
amusing occupation for a few days to dislodge the French from 
the Forks and put an end to their absurd ¢laims. He scoffed 
at proffered assistance from the Virginia militia or its officers, 
but condescendingly invited Washington to accompany him, more 
as a companion than otherwise, but with the rank of captain and 
nominal’ member of his staff. With his thousand Irish veterans 
and an equal number of colonial militia, Braddock advanced 
through the ravines and wooded hills along the route of Wash- 
ington’s road toward Fort Duquesne. That march and its ter- 
rible sequel is more than a thrice told tale. The confident, and 
braggadocio Praddock, “a stranger both to fear and common 
sense,” haughtily spurned all advice from Washington—how 
could an American backwoods boy instruct a veteran of sixty, 
with the experience of two score years in the campaigns of 
Europe? Braddock approached within a few miles of the fort, 
and then stupidly stalked into the ambuscade too well laid by 
the Indians and Canadians under the French commander, De 
Beanjeu. Suddenly yells and war-whoops resounded on every 
side, terrific sounds never before heard by his majesty’s soldiers, 
while a deadly fire poured into the British platoons, drawn up 
“spic and span” as if in holiday dress parade. They could not 
return the attack, for the enemy were partly secreted behind 
trees and skulking amid the weeds and brush. The British sol- 
diers huddled together like frightened sheep, were panic-stricken 
and powerless and broke 1n wild rout. They were mowed down 
like grass before the scythe. Braddock was mortally wounded, 
and, dying in the precipitate retreat, was buried by Washington 
beneath the middle of the road, that the trampling feet and roll- 
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ing wheels might conceal the grave of the rash and disgraced 
general. Washington had two horses, shot under him and four 
bullets passed through his clothing. The Indian chief, Guyasatha, 
subsequently testified that with deliberate aim he fired time aid 
again at the Virginia officer, but could not hit him; he “bore a 
charmed life.” 

Such was the result of that hot July day, 1755. England 
was astounded, the colonies were paralyzed. It was not till 
three years later, in the fall of 1758, that Fort Duquesne was cap- 
tured by the expedition, several thousand strong, under General 
John Forbes, ‘tan able man, honest, brave, and without ostenta- 
tion,” and so inflexible in purpose that he was nicknamed the 
“Head of Iron.” One division of his army was under the com- 
mand of Colonel Washington, who was foremost in the advance 
upon the French stronghold and who, in the dusk of a November 
evening, amid a sweeping snow storm, marched into the blackened 
debris of Fort Duquesne, which had been blown up, burned and 
deserted the day before. The commanding gateway to the Ohio 
valley was at last the trophy of the triumphant British regulars 
and colonial militia. The French chain of forts had been severed 
forever. From the ashes of the French a new British citadel 
arose, to be know thereafter as Fort Pitt. It was the closing 
scene, on the western frontier, of the French and Indian War, 
which terminated a year later (1759) on the memorable heights 
of Abraham, before the battle-battered walls of Quebec, in the 
tragic and dramatic defeat of the intrepid Montcalm by the in- 
vincible Wolfe, who, as he entered the siege, presaged his vic- 
torious death upon the field by repeating the lines of Gray, 


. 


“The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


Canada, the Ohio valley, the Mississippi basin, the American 
empire, passed forever to the possession and domination of the 
Saxon. 

WASHINGTON ON THE OHIO. 


Washington had passed his apprenticeship in the art of war- 
fare, and he had learned his lessons, it is to be noted, west of the 
Alleghanies. And, now that “grim visaged war had smoothed 
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his wrinkled front,” our hero, emerging from the strife renowned 
and honored, hastened from the smoking ruins of Fort Duquesne 
to yield to the smouldering flames of love. He was married to 
Mrs. Martha Custis, a youthful widow, “rich, fair and 
debonnair,” and for many years quietly followed the pursuits of 
peace in his happy Mt. Vernon home, cultivating his ample acres 
and ‘keenly watching the fates as they spun the threads that led 
to the great war that should exalt him to the heights of earthly 
fame. To the bitter disappointment of the colonists, whose sac- 
rificing and loyal aid had enabled England to become the undis- 
puted master of the unopened West, the stupid and selfish mother 
country proclaimed that the Ohio valley should be reserved for 
the Indian occupants and be closed to all colonial settlers. No 
-one so clearly perceived as did Washington the folly of that pol- 
icy and its inevitable fatal results. He knew the West, its limit- 
less and invaluable rcsources, its requirement for the overflow 
of colonial immigration and the necessity of binding it by com- 
mercial intercourse with the New England settlements, lest, if 
isolated therefrom, it might become independent. His hopes 
foreshadowed the solidarity of the country into one indissoluble 
union. In the very year of the Treaty of Paris (1763), sealing 
the settlement between France and England, Washington or- 
ganized the Mississippi Valley Company, for the purpose of lo- 
cating and securing western lands. The articles of the associa- 
tion in the handwriting of Washington and signed by himself, 
John Augustine Washington and others, are now preserved in 
the Congressional Library. | 

The Company dispatched an agent to London to obtain the 
concessions desired, but the excluding policy of the mother 
country as proclaimed in the Quebec Act of that year (1763) 
rendered the efforts of the Company unavailing. Washington 
steadfastly maintained that the Ohio country was within the 
charter limits of Virginia, and therefore not within the effective 
operation of the Quebec Act exclusion. The position of Wash- 
ington in this matter was both political and personal—no less 
public-spirited, we may be sure, because also self-interested. He 
was a western land-holder from the start. The invested in- 
terests of his brothers in the original Ohio Company opened the 
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subject to his study. In 1754, when Dinwiddie instigated the 
expedition for the seizure of the Forks of the Ohio, he offered 
as an inducement to volunteers bounty lands beyond the moun- 
tains. Washington, as chief officer of that campaign, became 
entitled to the largest allotment of such land claims, and in addi- 
tion he purchased other claims assigned to officers and soldiers 
under him. He had the prophetic eye and the thrifty hand in 
business, as in politics. He foresaw the future development and 
rising value of the western domain no less than the portend of 
events toward dire differences with the mother government. 

It was in the fall of 1770 that Washington made his mem- 
orable prospecting journey down the Ohio, an event slightly no- 
ticed, if not entirely ignored, by the chief historians, as it pre- 
sents little relationship to his subsequent political or military 
career. That trip was significant as evidencing Washington's 
deep and continuing interest in the West and his realization that 
the lands on and beyond the Ohio were to be the Eldorado of the 
colonial emigration. The lands south of the Ohio were to be 
apportioned in satisfaction of the Virginia soldiers’ claims issued 
by Dinwiddie. Land offices would soon be opened and locations - 
selected. Moreover, just previous to this year (1770) a com- 
pany formed in London and headed by Thomas Walpole, with 
associates both English and American, Benjamin Franklin and 
John Sargent being among the latter, petitioned the crown for 
a grant of a large portion of the vast country on the Ohio which 
had been ceded to the king by the Indian nations at the Treaty 
of Fort Stanwix (1768). It was proposed.to create out of this 
grant a new province or government west of Virginia. 

The extent of the territory asked for, included southern 
Ohio as far west as the Scioto. This Walpole grant was con- 
ceded in 1772 and included and absorbed the grant previously 
made to the Ohio Company. The new province was to be called 
Vandalia, with the capital at the mouth of the Kanawha river. 
Before the scheme was perfected all proceedings were annulled 
by the American Revolution. Washington keenly watched the 
progress of this project, and it was in his mind when he under- 
took his observation tour on the Ohio. With a companion and 
' two or three servants he reached Fort Pitt by horseback, stopping 
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on the way to view some six thousand acres located for him 
“near the Youghiogheny.” After being entertained several days 
by Colonel George Croghan, then resident near Fort Pitt, the 
party embarked in a large canoe and were afloat upon the “Ohio, 
pearl of the Western forest sea.” 


WASHINGTON IN OHIO. 


Washington’s diary of the trip is fraught with interesting 
comment and description concerning the scenery, character of 
land, fertility of soil, Indian habitations and their disposition 
towards the whites. Frequent stops and encampments were 
made on both sides of the river, those on the Ohio side especially 
eliciting our attention. “We came to the Mingo Town, situated 
on the west side of the river, a little above the cross creeks. This 
place contains about twenty cabins and seventy inhabitants of the 
Six Nations.” Was it the first time Washington stood upon the 
soil of the Buckeye State— 


Ohio, first born of the great Northwest, ' 
Nursed to thy statehood at the nation’s breast. 


the state that later was to give the Nation by birth or residence 
six successors to the office he was first to fill? Captina Creek, 
memorable later in the annals of Chief Logan, he describes as “a 
pretty large creek on the west side, called by Nicholson (his 
guide and interpreter) Fox-Grape-Vine, by others Captina creek, 
on which, eight miles up, is the town called Grape-Vine Town.” 
On the opposite side, in Virginia, Washington, ten years later, 
owned “a small tract called Round Bottom, containing about six 
hundred acres.”’ Other Ohio landings were made, notably at the 
mouth of the Muskingum, which river, he says, “is about one 
hundred and fifty yards wide at the mouth; it runs out in a 
gentle current and clear streams and is navigable a great wav 
into the country for canoes.” 

Again, “We came to a small creek on the west side, which 
the Indians called Little Hocking.” The terminus of the trip was 
the juncture of the Great Kanawha, about the mouth of which 
Washington became possessed of a ten thousand acre tract and 
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which in 1773 he advertised for sale or lease, suggesting among 
other advantages of its location, “the scheme for establishing a 
new government on the Ohio” and contiguity of-these lands “to 
the seat of government, which, it is more than probable, will be 
fixed at the mouth of the Great Kanawha.” On the return up 
the river when the party reached the Ohio Bend, Washington 
sent the canoe and baggage around by water, while he and 
Captain Crawford, as Washington says in his diary, “walked 
across the neck on foot, the distance, according to our walking, 
about eight miles.” This walk was across Letart township, 
Meigs county. They entered the canoe again and continued on 
to Mingo Bottom, now in Jefferson county, two and a half miles 
below Steubenville, where they remained three days. 

Washington advocated a plan to connect by canal the James 
and Great Kanawha rivers, separated at their sources by a port- 
age of but a few miles, as he also urged the connection by arti- 
ficial watercourses of the Potomac and Monongahela. 

This Ohio voyage occupied some two months, giving the 
prospector a thorough and practical knowledge of the Ohio river 
and adjacent lands. Eventually Washington became the possessor 
of some thirty thousand acres on or closely contiguous to the 
Ohio, three thousand of which were on the Little Miami within 
the present bounds of Ohio. This holding he describes in an ad- 
vertisement to sell, published in the Columbian Mirror and Alex- 
andria Gazette, February 20, 1796, viz., “On the Little Miami, 
upper side, within a mile of the Ohio, 830 acres; about seven 
miles up to said Miami, 977 acres, and ten miles from the mouth 
thereof, 1,235 acres. Total on the Little Miami, 3,042 acres.” 
These lots he further states “are near to if not adjoining (the 
river only separating them) the grant made to Judge Syms 
(Symmes) and others, between the two Miamis; and being in 
the neighborhood of Cincinnati and Fort Washington, cannot, 
from their situation (if the quality of the soil is correctly stated) 
be otherwise than valuable.” The Miami property is enumerated 
in his will, which designates some fifty thousand acres in the! 
western country, aggregating a valuation, at that time, of nearly 
half a million dollars. 

Washington’s knowledge of and interest in the Ohio country 
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was surpassed by no contemporary. His real estate possessions: 
presented a water front of sixteen miles on the Ohio river. It 
was from their commander that the veteran Revolutionists learned 
definite knowledge of the beauty and richness of the west, and 
through his “booming” of that section, was it, that thousands 
sought homes in the new empire beyond the Alleghanies ; and at 
times he seriously contemplated removing his home to his lands 
washed by the waters of the beautiful river. In the dark hours 
during the “storm and stress” of the struggle for independence, 
the daunless General kept in mind the vast domain of the West 
and looked to it as a safe refuge for the colonists, to which they 
might retreat and where, protected by the natural barriers of 
lake, river and mountain, they could set up their republic, if the 
armies if the king should drive the American rebels beyond 
the Alleghanies. 

3ut the rebels drove the enemy into the sea, and hardly had 
the terms of peace been heralded before the victorious leader 
brought before the authorities of Virginia, Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania the schemes of interior navigation and his life-long 
projects of uniting the James and Kanawha rivers and the Po- 
tomac and Monongahela and the southern and northern rivers 
of Ohio, by which artificial arteries of commerce and transporta- 
tion the lakes and the Ohio and the latter and the Atlantic would 
be indissolubly welded. 

In 1784, Washington again traversed the land between the 
proposed canals, and the year following the legislatures of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland authorized the formation of a company for 
the consummation of these practical and patriotic plans. The 
organization was called the Potomac Company and Washington 
was made its president. It began work, when it was overshad- 
owed by the national enactments of the Ordinance of 1787, cre- 
ating the Northwest Territory, the formation of the new con- 
federated government and the Ohio Company settled at Marietta. 
Washington’s knowledge, at first hand, of the Ohio country 
served him and his infant republic beyond estimation. No one 
could have more intelligently or sympathetically directed the ex- 
peditions of Scott, Wilkinson, Harmar, St. Clair and Wayne. 
The boundary lines of Ohio, first carved from the Northwest, as 
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finally determined, were practically in accord with the ideas of 
the first president, who was the Father of his Country, but in no 
less sense the prophet of the coming kingdom of the West and 


the forerunner of the settlement and development of the Ohio 
Valley. 
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PROLIFIC OHIO. 


LUCIEN SEYMOUR. 


[The following poem was recited by the author at the unveiling 
of the Perry’s Victory Monument, at Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay, Ohio, 
July 8, 1907.] 


The sun never shone on a country more fair 
Than beautiful, peerless Ohio. 

There’s life in a kiss of her rarified air, 
Ohio, prolific Ohio. 

Her sons are valiant and noble and bright, 

Her beautiful daughters are just about right, 

And her babies, God bless them, are clear out of sight — 
That crop never fails in Ohio. 


Our homes are alight with a halo of love, 
Ohio, contented Ohio; 

We bask in the smiles of the heavens above 
No clouds ever darken Ohio. 

Our grain waves its billows of gold in the sun, 

The fruits of our orchards are equaled by none, 

And our pumpkins, some of them, weigh almost a ton— 
We challenge the world in Ohio! 


Our girls are sweet models of maidenly grace, 

In this modern Eden, Ohio. 

They are perfect in figure and lovely in face, 

That’s just what they are in Ohio. . 
Their smiles are bewitching and winning and sweet, 
Their dresses are stylish, yet modest and neat, 

A Trilby would envy their cute little feet, 

In beautiful, peerless Ohio. 


When the burdens of life I am called to lay down, 

I hope I may die in Ohio. 
I never could ask a more glorious crown 

Than one of the sod of Ohio. 
And when the last trump wakes the land and the sea, 
And the tombs of the earth set their prisoners free, 
You may all go aloft, if you choose, but for me, 

I think I’ll just stay in Ohio. 
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A BUCKEYE HOME COMING. 





THOMAS M. EARL. 


[This poem was written to be sung at the Home Coming of the 
Buckeyes at Columbus Ohio, September 2-6, 1907.] ; 


My native state, Ohio 
Once more thy sward I tread, 
Once more my eyes behold thy skies 
Of azure overspread. 
I breathe again thy buoyant air 
I taste thy waters cool, 
And feel the joy of growing boy 
By the old swimming pool. 


I’ve wandered in the Westlands, 
And East I’ve chanced to roam, 
But never yet could ere forget 
Ohio as my home. 
I loved its meadows, peaceful streams, 
The vine-clad cottage low 
Where first the light broke on my sight 
In time so long ago. 


With clasp again of friendly hands, 
And heart-to-heart commune, 
Dull cares take wing while memories bring 
Aback life’s time of June, 
When golden goals rose fair to view 
And high hopes burned sublime, 
When Love was yoyng, and all unsung 
The vicissitudes of time. 


Who would not be a Buckeye 
And proud with Buckeye stand 
To own the great Ohio state, 
The fairest in the land? 
Come, raise a carol to her praise, 
The grand old chorus swell: — 
Our prayer shall be, fair state with thee 
Heaven’s peace may ever dwell. 
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THE BUCKEYE PIONEERS. 





OSMAN C. HOOPER. 


[This poem was written for the Franklin Centennial, held at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, September 15, 1897.] 


Fair Buckeyeland! we sing your praise 
And bare our head to them 

Who lived and wrought in other days 
And framed your diadem! 

Their handiwork none can forget; 
The jewels of the years 

Would in your crown be still unset, 
But for the pioneers. 


CHORUS. 


Then a song for the pioneers! 
The praise of a hundred years 
For the women true 
And the brave men who 
Were the pioneers! 


They blazed their way through forests deep, 
A hundred years ago, 

And, in the trusty rifle’s keep, 
They braved a wily foe. 

They felled the monarchs of the wood, 
They tilled the fertile plain; 

Kind Heaven saw and called it good 
And made earth laugh with grain. 


With latchstring out, the cabin door 
Gave greeting unto friend; 
To live was good, but it was more 
To succor or defend. 
And here, in every breast there beat 
A heart to country true, 
Which clad with strength the hurrying feet 
When this old flag was new. 


Undaunted then by any foe, 

If red in coat or face; 
Unconquered still, their spirits grow 
And give us of their grace. 
And here, where toiled the pioneers. ’ 

There rises now elate, ° 
The glory of a hundr ears. 
The beauteor 
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RICHLAND COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Richland County Historical Society 
was held in Mansfield, Wednesday, June 26, 1907. Preliminary to the 
business session, a procession was formed in front of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Memorial building and marched to the court house lawn, where 
a short patriotic service was held at the Block-house, from the flag 
staff of which a beautiful flag floated gracefully in the breeze. 

The meeting was called to order by Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, president 
of the Historical society, and prayer was offered by the Rev. J. Craw- 
ford, a kinsman of the lamented Colonel Crawford. Deputy Sheriff 
Sheridan Carroll sang the “Star Spangled Banner,” the audience joining 
in the chorus. Col. H. R. McCalmont recited James Whitcomb Riley’s 
apostrophe to “Old Glory.” Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sherwood, wife of Gen. 
I. R. Sherwood, was present and was introduced to the audience. She 
made a few remarks which were well received. Photographic views were 
taken of the assemblage. A squad of soldiers from Company M of the 
Eighth regiment was present and fired a three-volley salute in honor 
of the American flag. After which the company dispersed and returned 
to the Memorial building. The march to and from the Block-house was 
led by Barney Pulver’s drum corps, and the parade was in charge of 
A. J. Baughman, secretary of the Historical society. The members of 
the G. A. R. were out in full force. A large number of citizens were 
also in the parade. Speakers and other guests of honor were in carriages. 
Following the Block-house exercises, the regular meeting of the historrcal 
society was held in the G. A. R. rooms, Memorial building, General R. 
Brinkerhoff, presiding. 

General Brinkerhoff said in his address of welcome: 

“To-day we hold the ninth annual meeting of The Richland County 
Historical Society, and it is again my pleasant duty as its president to 
extend a cordial welcome to all who have honored us with their presence. 

“This society, as has been heretofore stated, is not a pioneer asso- 
ciation for the very good reason that the pioneers of this country have 
all passed away. ‘Of course we are glad to receive and preserve any 
new information in regard to the pioneers, together with all later and 
current events, which is our main business. 
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“During the past year our efforts, in the main, have been given to 
preparation for celebrating the Centennial Anniversary of the founding 
of the city of Mansfield, which occurred in the month of June, 1808, and 
a whole week will be given to this celebration in June, 1908. In order 
to make the necessary arrangements for this anniversary, it will be re- 
membered, a centennial commission was appointed at our last annual 
meeting, with ex-Mayor Huntington Brown as its president, and A. J. 
Baughman as its secretary. Much has already been accomplished by this 
commission. As a preparation for this centennial the old Block-house 
which we have just visited, was erected on the court house grounds, and 














BLOCKHOUSE AT MANSFIELD, 


as a relic of pioneer days this Block-house is certainly very impressive 
and instructive. The history of this Block-house, together with various 
other historic matters of interest, has recently been published by our 
society in an illustrated pamphlet of seventy-two pages, entitled, ‘The 
Centennial Souvenir.’ 

“We have also arranged for re-opening of the museum in the third 
story of this building, in which are many historic relics belonging to our 
society. Curator Wilkinson, who has it in charge, will answer any 
questions in regard to it. There is no other city in Ohio, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know, of the size of Mansfield that has a museum of equal 
interest or value. 
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“One of the things greatly needed by the Historical Society is an 
increase of members. In a county as large as Richland, we ought to have 
several hurdred as they have in the Western Reserve Historical Society. 
Certainly we ought to have at least one hundred, which would enable us 
to print and furnish to each member a full report of our annual 
proceedings.” 

Mr. George F. Bareis, of Canal Winchester, vice-president of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, was present and was 
introduced to the meeting. He gave a pleasant and interesting talk. Dr. 
A. Sheldon, secretary of the Firelands Historical Society, was present 
and gave a short talk. The Hon. W. S. Cappeller spoke with good effect, 
and the Hon. M. B. Bushnell, Peter Bissman and others gave short, in- 
teresting talks concerning the coming Centennial, dwelling upon the fact 
that Mansfield was founded on June 11, 1808, and that next year the 
people of that city would properly celebrate its centennial anniversary. 
Mr. A. J. Baughman, secretary of the Centennial Commission, gave a 
short resume of the work already accomplished by the commission and 
what it expects to further achieve in the future. Miss Irene Carroll, a 
relation of the late Phil. Sheridan, sang a number of patriotic songs, 
which were well received by the audience. 

In the evening a meeting was held in the Opera house, which 
meeting was presided over by General Brinkerhoff. A pleasant feature 
of this meeting was the singing of the Vesper choir, led by Mrs. Florence 
Blumenschein-Rowe. The latter also sang a delightful solo. 

The main address of the evening was delivered by Mrs. Kate Brown- 
lee Sherwood, of Toledo, her subject being “The Women of Ohio.” We 
regret we cannot present in full the splendid address of Mrs. Sherwood, 
a gifted author and one of the best known women in Ohio. 

Mrs. Sherwood said Ohio women covered three periods, the pioneer 
period, the Civil War period, and the period of organization. She traced 
the history of women from the earliest period down to the present time. 
She told of the great sacrifices of the women at the time of the Revolu- 
tionary war, of their heroism ang those of the pioneers of the state and 
country. She told of the important part played by the women in the 
history of the state and nation. 

Mrs. Sherwood said that whole volumes could be written of sacrifices 
and heroism, and declared that no great man had ever existed who did 
not have a great mother. 

The audience was told the mothers of early days knew the secrets 
of nature, that they traveled great distances to help one another in sick- 
ness and distress; that they taught their children to be honest, unselfish 
and patriotic. 

In speaking of the Civil War period, Mrs. Sherwood spoke of the 
achievements of Ohio women and of the important part they took in 
work on the field of battle in nursing and caring for the sick and furnish- 
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ing food and supplies. She quoted the words of President Lincoln that 
without the women of the north the tnion could not have preserved. 

The speaker dwelt at some length on the honors that Ohio women 
had won in various pursuits and callings, that over one hundred of them 
had been given medals for their part in great achievements. She gave a 
number of important actions benefiting womankind in which the initiative 
was taken by Ohio women. 

Mrs. Sherwood spoke of the suffrage movement for women and 
said there was a class of men who were afraid to give women the right 
of suffrage because they were afraid that they would get the. offices. 
In speaking of the suffrage movement she said the finest country in the 
world was.getting to be a back number as far as women was concerned. 
She told of the rights that women had in voting, notably in Finland. 

Mrs. Sherwood advocated organizations of women in the towns, 
villages and state, for the benefit of women. She impressed upon them 
the necessity of taking an active part in the work of uplifting mankind. 

“We must answer the question, ‘Am I my Brotlier’s Keeper?’ There 
is only one answer for the women of Ohio, and that is ‘Yes, I am my 
brother’s keeper.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Sherwood’s address was listened to with much interest and she 
was frequently interrupted with applause. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
BY ELROY M. AVERY — VOL. III. 
The Jamestown Episode. 


The Jamestown Exposjtion now in progress located in Princess Anne 
County, Virginia, at the mouth of the James River, while not drawing 
the crowds of visitors that were expected and that its merits deserve is 
certainly attracting the attention of historical readers and students through- 
out the country, and reviving among them the accounts of the memorable 
events connected with the establishment of the first permanent Anglo- 
Saxon settlement on this continent. Though the Exposition commemora- 
ting the event, for reasons of-accessibility is situated as above noted, the 
scene of the actual historical occurrence is at Jamestown Island some 
thirty miles up the James River. 

The Norseman had invaded New England several centuries before, 
and the Spaniards had explored the territory all along the Gulf. There 
had been vain attempts at English colonization. Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
“lost colony of Roanoke” had been started and had disappeared from 
the shores of North Carolina, when on May 13 (old style), 1607, the 
three little ships, the “Susan Constant,” the “Goodspeed” and the “Dis- 
covery” landed on the little island called James Towne—from the 
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settlement then and there inaugurated. The island is two and a half 
miles long and about a half mile wide. A recent survey gives the area 
as 1,600 acres. It is separated from the mainland, on the north side of 
the river, by a swamp and narrow stream, now crossed by a wooden 
bridge. For more than a century, indeed since the American Revolution, 
the island with its sacred associations and history, lay abandoned and 
neglected. It was finally purchased by Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Barney of 
Dayton, Ohio, who at once took measures for its safety. It was Ohio, 
daughter of Virginia, that came to the rescue of the neglected birthplace 
of her historic mother. Mr. and Mrs. Barney spared no pains in clear- 
ing the island from underbrush and debris and in protecting the ruins 
of the old church tower and the remaining entrenchments. In 1893 Mrs. 
Barney presented twenty-two acres, including the church-vard and ruins 
to the Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities. Under the auspices 
of this association the tower was restored 
and the church, as formerly thereto at- 
tached, rebuilt. A few years ago Congress 
made an appropriation for the building of 
a sea wall to protect the island from being 
further damaged by the continued wash- 
ing of the James River. That wall has 
been faithfully constructed and Jamestown 
island will no longer suffer from the 
“Tooth of time and the razure of ob- 
livion, 

This much by way of prelude, suggested 
by the recent visit of the Editor of the 
QuarTELY to the site of this “Cradle of 
the Republic.” It is the companion site to 
Plymouth, first scene of the landing of the 
Pilgrims and whatever else may be said in comparing the two diverse 
settlements, Jamestown takes priority in time and in “thrillingness” of 
history. The story of this settlement is told in concise but most delight- 
ful detail by Mr. Avery in the second volume of his history of the United 
States, which volume treats of the period of American colonization. This 
volume we reviewed in a previous number of the QuarTerty. But Mr. 
Avery’s account we read again with renewed interest after visiting the 
scene of his recital. “The little fleet carried forty or fifty sailors and 
‘six score’ male emigrants including fifty-two gentlemen —and a barber. 
A gentleman of that time was unused to manual labor. ‘TI tell thee,’ says 
Seagull in Eastward Ho! an oft-quoted comedy written in 1605, ‘golde 
is more plentiful there than copper is with us; and as far as much redde 
copper as I can bring I’ll have thrice the weight in golde. Why, man, 
all * * * * the chaines with which they chaine up their streets are 
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massive golde; and for rubies and diamonds, they go forth in Holydayes 
and gather them by the seashore.’ And so to give full roundness to the 
picture, he promises, ‘no more law than conscience and not too much of 
eyther.’ Christopher Newport was commander of the fleet; with him 
were Bartholomew Gosnold, who had sailed to and from Cuttyhunk, and 
Captain John Smith, an indomitable adventurer, who had set up a dubious 
claim to glory won in the wars against the Turks.” After describing the 
entering into the Chesapeake Bay, the touching at “good Comfort” — Old 
Point — Mr. Avery describes their going up the river as far as the mouth 
of the Appomattox and returning till towards the end of the fortnight 
the ships came to the chosen place “‘where our ships do lie so near the 
shore that they are moored to the trees in six fathom of water.’ The 
next day, ‘we landed all our men which were set to work about the 
fortifications, and others some to watch and ward, as it was convenient.’ 
In honor of the king, this first firm settlement of Raleigh’s ‘Englishe 
nation’ was named James Towne. The site chosen was a little more 
than thirty miles from the mouth of the river and on a low peninsula 
that was then connected with the mainland by a narrow neck that con- 
stituted an isthmus only at ordinary tides. The site was unhealthful, the 
selection was unfortunate. As this isthmus was submerged when the 
tide was above its normal level, most of the early references to the locality 
speak of it as an island. For instance, early in 1609, Captain John Smith 
‘built a Blockhouse in the neck of our Islet,’ as a protection against the 
Indians. What appears to be traces of the isthmus are still found one 
or two feet below low tide. Owing to the long-continued encroachments 
of the river, part of the original town is now under water.” The fortunes 
of the colony are graphically recited by Mr. Avery, we refer the reader 
to his chapter in the volume named (2) under the title “Virginia under 
the Charter.” In his third volume, recently issued and now before us, 
Mr. Avery continues the story of this settlement in chapter two under the 
heading “Virginia — Bacon’s Rebellion.” Few events in early American 
history are more dramatic or more fraught with significant Americanism 
than this same Bacon’s Rebellion. The longest rule of one man in our 
colonial history was that of Sir William Berkeley, who became royal 
governor of Virginia in 1642 and continued to hold the office till 1677, 
with the exception of a few years under the Cromwellian commonwealth 
(1653-1660). This appointee of the gay Charles I. over the destinies of 
the Jamestown settlement was, says Mr. Avery, “a courtly, well bred, 
merciless zealot, who ‘believed in monarchy as a devotee believes in his 
saint, and had the courage of his convictions.” Berkeley carried his 
authority with a high hand. He was a Royalist to the core, greedy, 
grasping and a grafter of the most pronounced type. Mr. Avery says: 
“For thirty years, the Virginia Indians had been peaceful and the beaver 
trade had been profitable. About this time, the Iroquois drove the Sus- 
quehannas southward along both sides of the Potomac. Disputes and 
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depredations followed, and, in the summer of 1675, the Virginia and 
Maryland militia pursued and punished ‘the heathen.’ A score or more 
of the Indians were killed, some of them in disregard of a flag of truce, 
and others escaped to the mountains. One night in January, 1676, nearly 
twoscore whites were murdered in the upper settlements. Lieutenant- 
governor Chicheley prepared to take the field with a force of five hundred 
men. At the moment of his departure, the force was disbanded by the 
governor. Berkley’s action was unaccountable to the people except on 
the ground of self-interest, for he held the profitable monopoly of the 
Indian traffic. In his account of the troubles in Virginia, Nathaniel 
Bacon says that the governor ‘granted licenses to others to trade wth ym 
for wch hee had every 3t4 skinne.” The exasperated populace declared 
that if the governor would not defend them they would defend themselves. 

“While the King Philip war was raging in New England, the 
Susquehannas and their allies were doing bloody work along the Rappa- 
hannock and the James.. In seventeen days, one parish was reduced from 
seventy-one plantations to eleven. In March, 1676, the Virginian assembly 
met; it ‘was the old and rotten one chosen fourteen years before,’ and 
it continued to do ‘what the governor desired and what the people detested.’ 
The settlers vainly begged the governor to appoint a commander to lead 
them against the foe. When they heard that a large body of Indians was 
within fifty miles of the plantations, the citizens of Charles City County 
beat their drums for volunteers. Here is a cause; this is the time; 
where is the leader? 

“Nathaniel Bacon had been nursed in the fierce strifes of the Crom- 
wellian era. His address was pleasing and his speech was eloquent. At 
the age of about twenty-six, he came with wealth of worldly goods to 
make Virginia his home. He had an estate at Curles, just below the 
old city of Henricus, and another at Bacon Quarter Branch, a small 
stream within the suburbs of the present city of Richmond. In spite of 
his youth and recent coming, he was soon honored with a seat in ythe 
colonial council, of which his second cousin, Nathaniel Bacon the elder, 
had long been a member. Although he had never seen a hostile Indian, 
the younger Bacon’s neighbors sought for him a commission to lead them 
against the Indians but no commission came. In the spring of 1676, when 
Bacon had been in Virginia less than three years, the Indians killed three 
servants of his neighbor, Captain Byrd, one of his own servants, and 
the overseer of his upper estate. Bacon swore vengence for the murders 
and resolved to march against the Indians with or without a commission. 

“As a leader, Bacon was distinctively of the frontier type — pas- 
sionate, forceful, wilful—the avant-courier of Sevier, Robertson, and 
Jackson. He was now persuaded, perhaps easily, to cross the James River 
to see the volunteers assembled on the other side. As he came near, 
they, after the old English fashion, set up a sudden shout, ‘A Bacon, a 
Bacon!’ Elected thus by acclamation, he consented to lead in the defense 
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of threatened homes and in the recovery of lost liberties. The three 
hundred volunteers wrote their names in a round-robin and took an oath 
to stick fast to one another and to him. They sent once more to 
Berkeley for a commission and gave notice that if it did not come by 
a special day they would march without it. The day but no final com- 
mission came. Bacon was as good as his word and the expedition moved. 
He was at once proclaimed a rebel, a price was set upon his head, and 
they who followed him were put under ban.” 

We wish space might permit the quoting in full of Mr. Avery’s ac- 
count of the Bacon Rebellion. In defiance of Berkeley’s orders Bacon 
marched against the Indians, inflicting on them a stinging defeat. Berkeley, 
greatly incensed at the insolent insubordination of this young rebel, started 
after him with a troop of horse; but scarcely had he left Jamestown 
when he learned that the colonists had risen against him. Hastening back, 
he found that he must do something to regain his authority and so 
dissolved the long colonial assembly which had been his abject tool and 
ordered a new election. This was duly held and Bacon was elected to 
the new house of Burgesses. He was its controlling spirit and this as- 
sembly passed a series of reform acts known as “Bacon’s Laws.” The 
old governor, desperate over the state of affairs, dissolved the assembly 
and proclaimed Bacon a traitor, while the latter was at the head of 
another expedition against the Indians. Bacon, after attending to the red 
skins, marched at the head of several hundred followers upon Jamestown 
and burned it to the ground. He had become the chosen champion of the 
people’s rights when death, resulting from the terrible fever so prevalent 
on the island, conquered him. Thus passed from the stage of action the 
first rebel in American annals. He was a most picturesque and potent 
character. The vindicative and merciless Berkeley wreaked his vengence 
on the leaderless followers of Bacon, until he had hanged more than a 
score. Not even the King could stand for Berkeley’s cruel stupidity. 
“The old fool has taken more lives in that naked country than I have 
taken for the murder of my father,” said the second Charles. Berkeley 
was recalled (1677) to England. He was broken hearted and disgraced 
and “dyed soon after without having seen his majesty; which shuts up 
this tragedy.” We have dwelt upon the Jamestown colony in connéction 
with Mr. Avery’s history because it is the subject of the hour and the 
completeness, in his elegant style and accurate adherence to the facts, 
of this episode ilustrate the character of Mr. Avery’s History of the 
United States. This third volume, as Mr. Avery says in his preference, 
“is devoted to the period between the active colonization and the final 
struggle for the conquest of New France. As a whole, the period herein 
treated, ‘the neglected period of American history;’ lacks the dramatic 
characteristics of the years that went before and of those that come after.” 
Perhaps as to the actual current of events in the period described, that 
may be so, but Mr. Avery’s delightful diction, careful choice of the 
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salient features and constructive powers in logically linking events with 
one another, carries the reader through this volume and its period without 
permitting his interest to flag or his enjoyment to diminish. The numerous 
and beautiful illustrations, and the plentiful accompanyment of maps and 
charts greatly add to the pleasure and profit derived therefrom by the 
reader. We still pronounce it the most complete, reliable and readable 
history of our country yet produced. This history is to consist of fifteen 
volumes and is published by the Burrows Brothers Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The publishers will forward circulars and prospectus to any address 
sent them. 
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